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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS-AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 


Vou. IV. 
“O, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats. 


Government by Injunction. 


BY THOMAS F. HARGIS, FORMER CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
THE SUPREME COURT OF KENTUCKY. 
[Written for THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


“Chancery is ordained to supply the law, not to subvert 
the law.”’—Lord Bacon. 


A plausible pretext for usurpation is sufficient to 
men ruled by the lust of power. They accomplish 
their designs in hard cases, which become prece- 
dents for further encroachments, and finally make 
shipwreck of the Constitution. 

A single strand, though woven harder than 
oaken fibers, cannot securely bind the people who 
feel it tighten and pause to investigate its presence; 
but if they do not heed its first constraint other 
strands will be alternately wrought into a cable 
which the strength of a multitude of Samsons 
could not break. Usurpations with no excuse are 
not dangerous; but usurpations supported by pre- 
tenses of public good, of keeping the peace, of 
protecting the innocent, are dangerous to the last 
degree. The overshadowing evil that threatens 
the public welfare furnishes the dark shade in 
which the usurper breeds his precedent while 
drowning the public ear with his clamors of 
patriotism. 

Since the dawn of judicial history no govern- 
ment, save the United States under the last ad- 
ministration, is recorded as having resorted to an 
injunction to keep the peace; prevent crime; 
quell domestic violence; stop invasion; suppress 
insurrection and rebellion, or to enable the govern- 
ment to perform its political and police functions. 

The earliest cases in England, whence we derived 
our system of law and equity, expressed in the 
Constitution as the basis of Federal Judicial Power, 
determined the law to be “‘ that the court of chan- 
cery would not grant an injunction in a criminal 
matter’ (6 Modern, 16). Onlyso much asis civilly 
in question can the chancellor deal with by injunc- 
tion, and only then when the law furnishes no ade- 
quate and complete remedy to protect the civil 
matter involved. 

Justice Story, a judge when law and the Consti- 
tution were respected and judicial lust for power 
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was unknown, says, in his great work on Equity, 
that ‘Courts of equity will not exercise jurisdic- 
tion by way of injunction to stay proceedings in 
any criminal matters or in any cases not strictly of 
a civil nature.” Two rules in equity are univers- 
ally recognized : 

1. Courts of equity can deal, by injunction with 
civil matters only. 2. They never grant injunc- 
tion, even in a civil matter, unless there is no ade- 
quate and complete remedy at law. 

Every form of bill for an injunction to be founded 
in the British and Federal Chancery Practice con- 
tains the allegation that the complainant has no 
full, adequate and complete remedy at law. These 
rules were never intended to furnish a pretext for 
interfering with the political or police powers of 
the State or Federal Governments; or with the 
great and effective machinery of the criminal 
courts of law which have complete and adequate 
power to prevent and punish every criminal vio- 
lence. The law confers upon judges and conserva- 
tors of the peace power to prevent crime and 
criminal violence by arrest, by binding to keep the 
peace, or byimprisonment. These powers are far 
more effective than the writ of injunction (which 
is suited to civil matters exclusively) in prevent- 
ing irreparable injury from criminal or domestic 
violence. 

The practical wisdom of the law is that if a man 
or set of men be bent on committing crime, an in- 
junction, fit only forcivil matters involved between 
litigants in the ordinary sense, would not restrain 
them ; but the criminal courts, with no defect of 
power, with perfect machinery for suppression and 
punishment of public offenses, backed by all the 
agencies of execution known to the State Govern- 
ments with the Constitutional right of the State, if 
overborne to call for the army of the Union, are the 
great and exclusively Constitutional powers of 
protection against domestic violence. 

Before the dangerous perversions of injunction 
at Chicago, who ever heard of a judge issuing an 
injunction against a criminal enjoining him from 
committing murder or other crime on the ground 
that he was about to inflict an irreparable injury? 
Such a brutum fulmen would have subjected the 
judge to ridicule andcontempt. The pretense that 
this Government is so defective in political and 
police power; and the States so derelict in the ex- 
ercise of their unquestioned constitutional author- 
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ity, that an injunction was necessary to the trans- 
mission of mails and the maintenance of interstate 
commerce both of which are under the protection 
of the States from domestic violence with power 
to call for the aid of the general government, was 
as vile an evasion of the great question of State 
and Federal authority involved as ever practiced 
by a sharp shyster or a lawless usurper. It was an 
evasion of the Constitution for the sole purpose of 
introducing troops into the State of Illinois with- 
out its consent and in violation of the Constitution 
itself. By Section 4 thereof it is provided that 
“The United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion ; 
and on application of the Legislature or of the 
Executive (when the Legislature cannot be con- 
vened) against domestic violence.’’ 

It is the duty of the general government in the 
first instance and of its own motion to protect the 
States aginst invasion and to suppress insurrection 
or rebellion against its own authority, but where 
domestic violence exists it is first the duty of the 
State to protect itself and all property within its 
borders, whether individual, State, or Federal, 
against such violence; and until it acknowledges 
its inability to doso, by calling for troops, the Presi- 
dent hag no power to send them into the State, no 
matter what pretext he may hatch. In the case of 
Illinois, the President, impatient of constitutional 
restraint, disregarded the Constitution and thrust 
troops into that State under the erroneous pre- 
tense of enforcing orders of injunction issued in 
defiance of principle and authority. He should 
have been impeached ! 

His acts were all the more reprehensible because 
he sought to do by indirection what he dared not 
attempt by direction. He tried to transfer the 
power of that great State to a puisne judge. 

Having confused and brought into conflict the 
co-ordinate and intersupporting powers of the 
State and Federal Governments, he left behind 
him, on retirement from power, a precedent de- 
grading to the States, humiliating to the general 
government, and wholly unworthy the head of a 
great people. i 


Cynicalities. 
BY A. 8. LEITCH. 

There is very often raised a cry against the 
“capitalist sheets”? from Labor ranks, and judg- 
ing by the treatment we receive at their hands, it 
is richly deserved. .But you should see the way 
the capitalist sheets ‘‘pull the legs” of the employ- 
ers of labor about election time, and the manner 
in which they have, in turn, to cater to the ene- 
mies of Labor becomes easily seen. These sheets 
are in business for the money that is in it, and 
only when working people maintain a Labor press 
properly can they expect to have a voice in the 


open forum of debate and mold public opinion 
to the square cube of truth. 

Yet many workers on and hirelings of the public 
press are true blue. They are simply working for 
bread and butter, and tirades against Labor organ- 
izations are not the only fairy stories worked off 
on the managing editor. 

* *& 

A reporter walked into St. Louis one summer’s 
day, as the saying goes, ‘‘on his uppers.’’ This 
bohemian was very hungry, very dry and ex- 
tremely anxious fora billet on some paper. But, 
alas, St. Louis was overrun with just such raw 
material. One editor promised to “ find space for 
an article of local interest.’”’” As no workmen hap- 
pened then to be indulging in their usual pastime 
of striking, that element could not be lampooned. 
The bohemian hies himself to the Public Library, 
delves into an old history of the city, and resur- 
rects the old Indian Chief, Red Jacket, concerning 
whom he very promptly sweeps aside all previous 
antecedents and writes an entirely fictitious biog- 
raphy, ascribing to him all the virtues with which 
Fenimore Cooper clothed his redskin characters, 
and generously tossing in, for good measure, 
many other virtues which that famous American 
author had not the faintest conception existed, 
ennobling Red Jacket with a death of self-sacrifice 
for friendship’s sake, and burying him “ where 
now stands the southeast corner of the Southern 
Hotel.”’ 

The bohemian received $5 for this fairy story, 
and for several weeks a number of sentimental 
citizens and citizenesses dropped sad, salty tears 
of regret, and an occasional faded flower, ‘‘ where 
now stands the southeast corner of the Southern 
Hotel.” 

This fairy story, I am informed, with illustrative 
anecdotes and a full page photogravure of Red 
Jacket in war paint, is to decorate a comprehen- 
sive history of the city. 

As a matter of fact, Red Jacket was a worthless, 
drunken old vagabond, shot in Cahokia, Illinois, 
for chicken stealing, and probably buried there. 
But deified by an impecunious bohemian, will now 
prove an attractive, if not a truthful, reminiscent 
of the far West. 

And that is about the way a large number of 
labored ‘‘labor articles”? are built for the daily 


papers. 
* * & 


The memory of George Lippard has now passed 
beyond the ken of man. He was, when this cen- 
tury wore knickerbockers and the labor move- 
ment was in its swaddling clothes, a well-known 
bohemian of Philadelphia, and there organized 
the ‘Sons of Indystry.”’ Ergo, there are no $50,000 
monuments being erected to his memory. But 
George will probably try to worry through the 
cake walk in the next world without them. 

The “Sons of Industry,” unlike our western 
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friends, never succeeded in bringing the millen- 
nium within gun-shot distance, but their agitation 
gave the movement an impetus along the’ sea- 
board that in after years proved very beneficial. 

Lippard, it is said, starved to death in a garret. 
Fortunate laber agitator! The present-day breed 
haven’t even a dead cinch on a garret. The last 
contingent died in the public road ‘‘by order of 
the court.”’ 

* * 

Another old-time agitator was Evans, erstwhile 
partner of Swane of the Public Ledger. 
was strong on the financial method of solving the 
labor problem, putting all his earnings into a 
weekly paper called “The Dollar.” Evans and 
his ‘‘Dollar’” have long since crumbled into im- 
palpable dust, but the financial route to glory still 
has its following of Quixotic curiosities. 


* * * 


But the most spectacular agitator of the slum- 
brous city was Rev. C. C. Blatchley. The genial 
doctor was a New Yorker, however, and had sufti- 
cient ‘‘ go” to leave Philadelphia before reaching 
the garret episode. He left his sting in shape of a 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Some Causes of Popular Poy- 
erty.”? 

The Doctor is not now troubled with pecuniary 
troubles ; there being no pocketsina shroud. But 
should any telephonic connection with the shining 
shore be accomplished soon, he will be promptly 
notified that the ‘‘causes” are still painfully appar- 
ent, with forty thousand different remedies, from 
single tax to shotguns. 

+ * a 


It is notable that every theory for the abolish- 
ment of poverty that has wiggled beyond the 
protoplasm state is co-existent with trade unionism. 
Theories of a rapid transit route to the millenium 
spring up on every side, generally of mushroom 
growth. : 

Many an earnest worker, enlightened through 
trade union teachings, without stopping to think 
that the labor struggle for right and justice has 
been the slow battle of centuries, rushes off and 
manufactures a patent instant relief plaster, which 
he insists shall be immediately socked on to dis- 
jointed times. 

These erotic labor statesmen remind me of the 
story of the new convert to Christianity who nearly 
thumped the life out of a poor Jew for murdering 
his Saviour. When expostulated with, and told 
that that had occurred 2,000 years ago, he replied : 
“Well, I only heard of it yesterday.” 


= ” * 


The first requisites for the success of any theory 
is the thorough organization of labor’s forces and 
the education of the masses, that they may act 
unitedly and intelligently. And that is the work 
trade unionists are doing. 


Evans’ 


A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 
System on Municipal Works. 
No. XII. 
BY J. R. COMMONS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


[The writer would be glad to receive further information 
on this subject from readers of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST in various cities.) 


In the comparison columns 7 to 9 of the table, 
the item engineering and supervision is dropped 
because the actual cost per foot of this item on the 
92-inch was obtained from the city records and 
added to Murphy & Nellis’ contract price (see 
below). 

With these explanations a careful study of the 
table will doubtless make all points plain. The 
net result (see footing of table) is that certain 
items of the contractors’ prices would have added 
to the board’s actual cost 6.592 per cent. and cer- 
tain other items would have subtracted therefrom 
8.737 per cent. thus giving a net deduction from 
the board’s cost of 2.145 per cent. on the basis of 
Murphy & Nellis’ prices on materials used, or an 
addition to theirs of 2.145 per cent. on the basis of 
the board’s prices and materials used. 

As to the relative cost of a 92-inch section and a 
94-inch section, there is practically no difference, 
except in the brick work and a small amount of 
stone work. The latter amounts to about .04 of a 
cubie yard per foot, costing 20 cents. 

The 92-inch takes 318 standard brick per foot, 
while the 94-inch takes 330—a difference of 12 brick 
or 12.330-2.55 of the cost of brick work. But the 
brick work formed 20.47 of the total cost, exclu- 
sive of supervision ; 2.55x20.47—1.55 per cent. to be 
added to the cost of the 92-inch (together with 20 
cents per foot for the stone work) to get the cost 
of the 94-inch. 

From the data given can now be computed the 
contract cost per foot of a 94-inch sewer, such as 
has been built by the board on the basis of Murphy 
& Nellis’ prices, as follows: 


310 feet 92-inch sewer in cradle, contract price, 


$22.40 $7,068.00 
1,408.5 fect #2-inch sewer ine radle, “contract price, 

$25.10 . ; sabiawns os = 35,358.35 
6 manhole s, at $67. sb6abeeeuniens 402.00 
Slants 51.00 
Total contract price for 1,718.5 feet net section $42,874.35 
re eee ba Lt) 

Add cost supervision (city records)... 1.28 
Add for difference in size 1,55 of 25x20 cents at) 

Total eaiene $26.82 
Add to this 2.145 per cent. (see table), ‘ 58 
Total con, cost at board’s been and mtls . $27.40 
Total actual cost. Jattundiucsgenswedsenuns 20.57 

Saved per foot owen $6.83 


Or } per cent, of the assumed contract price: 

Murphy & Nellis were actually paid $2,307 more 
than the amount given above, $240 of this being 
the additional cost of a special manhole over a 
regular manhole, and $2,067 being for extra con- 
crete laid under the center of the sewer, but I have 
separated from the cost of the 94-inch all extra 
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items and so must do the same for the contractor, 
so making the comparison on a standard section in 
both cases. 

This saving is considerable, even if the work 
obtained were the same in both cases. But it was 
not. The quality obtained by the day’s labor plan 
is much better than can be gotten by contract. 
The mechanics employed soon learn that quality 
and not quantity is the criterion of a good work- 
man, and that no poor material can go into the 
work. The result is that each mortar-mixer and 
each bricklayer is an inspector and poor material 
is instantly detected and thrown out. Mortar sup- 
posed to be 2 to 1 is such, and not 3 to 1 or 4 to 1. 
The brick invert is laid true in form and carefully 
backed up with mortar, not with sand. 

And this saving in cost is not due to close bar- 
gains driven with those supplying material and to 
low wages paid laborers. The board has not asked 
anyone to furnish material for the sewer at a loss, 
while the wages paid for common labor were 
about 40 per cent. higher than the ruling prices in 
the market. This does not mean that the board 
has squandered the city’s money in high wages, 
but that the labor market is demoralized and that 
men are willing to work for half a living if they 
ean’t get a chance to earn a whole one. The bcard 
tried to give them achance to earn a whole living, 
and as a result has gotten good, honest work for 
the money paid out. 

It does not follow from the fact that the cost on 
the basis of Murphy & Nellis’ contract, would have 
been $27.40, that the board could not have let the 
work for less than that. Contractors were mighty 
hungry last summer, and would probably have 
bidden very close on this work if it had been adver- 
tised, but they would have had to make some profit 
and they would have made it by paying wages far 
below those paid by the board, by screwing down 
the material men and by skimping the work. 

There is another great saving to the city on this 
94-inch which cannot now be expressed in dollars 
and cents. Murphy & Nellis have a claim against 
the city amounting to about 30 per cent. of their 
contract which they are pushing in the courts. 
The history of such cases is that the contractor 
generally obtains a part of his claim—frequently as 
much as 50 per cent.—sometimes more. If they 
win so much as this it will add 15 per cent. of $35, 
or $3.75 per foot to the cost to the city of the 92-inch. 
This is assuming that their claims for extras is 
distributed uniformly over the whole contract; 
$6.83 plus $3.75 makes $10.58 as the final saving per 
foot on the 94-inch due to the day’s labor plan. Of 
course this is hypothetical, and not actual, but is 
here given to emphasize the fact that there may 
be (and generally is) a hereafter in contract work, 

- while in the day’s labor work there is none. 

Referring to the final sheet for net cross-section : 

Excavation—The total cost for excavation was 


$2,135.65; for this amount, 8,102 cubic yards were 
moved, about one-quarter in water ; assuming that 
the cost of moving that in water was twice that 
out of water, the cost per cubic yard was, out of 
water, 21 1-10 cents per cubic yard; in water, 42 
2-10 cents per cubic yard; average cost, 26.4 per 
cubic yard. 

Concrete—946.6 cubic yards were laid in the net 
section at a cost of $4,607.30, or $4.87 per cubic 

yard, distributed as follows : 





Cement, 0.756 barrels, cost : oe eer ‘ 2.61 
Broken stone , 0.777 cubic y EE EET AEE 1.40 
Sand, 0. 170 cubic snanened cost ‘ paint 165 
WwW ater. . lehdacsacer kheaeis i Vermin Ol 
Labor.. slate atts gt pac teapot nate tata his lease an alls er eae andar 685 

Total cost per cuble yard............cccccecccees . $4.87 


Rubble masonry—4,295 cubic yards were laid at 
a total cost of $20,278.26, or $4.72 per cubic yard, 
distributed as follows : 


Rock, 1.8 tons, cost. sfalainias motets uae sim Geanelti ea cas ane 
Cement, 0.848 barrels, PO RE AOR LT AAR SEE 1.175 
Sand, 0.292 cubic yards, cost reekdkekantawehndeees names s AMD 
Speen Gereasich ais aa eaphiepela pm erree epee 005 
cineca nslicgietsskcnddeussodenendésukinmaranantis aaa’ 1.46 

Total cost per cubie yard.. na eept ore * 


Brick work—1,800 cubic ie laid in the net 
section at a total cost of $15,422.44, or $8.564 per 
cubic yard, distributed as follows: 





Briok, 4083-20, Gast. ........ cccccccsccccs ae 
Cement, 0.885 barre ic cuiianktw acme Semenins-o-8 os ; 2.01 
Sand, 0.34 cubic yards, cost. iiinindeasaases mb) 
Manhole cove rs, slants, ws ate r, re a O85 
Centers and lagging, cost. Sickel aiticehina ante nek acne ae ale 225 
Labor. : vides “epeecunvecnenneeknae 2.025 

Total coat por cuble Yard, ........ccscccsecececeses $8.565 


All of the above are exclusive of tools, pumping 
and supervision. In comparing with contract 
prices an adequate amount should be added to the 
above prices to cover these items, which are dead 
items, and must be gotten back on the other parts 
of the work. 

Back filling—It was very hard to estimate the 
total amount of back filling, but I think that 5,500 
cubic yards is about right ; of this 2,675 cubic yards 
was paid for by the cubic yard. This was taken in 
wagon measurement, with 10 percent. deducted for 
shrinkage in the bank, and was hauled an average 
distance ofhalfamile. The rest of the back filling 
was obtained by casting (some being cast twice) 
and by wheelbarrow work, making the average 
cost per cubic yard 364 cents. 

Of the items on the extra work sheet I would 
here say, as a matter of record, that of the total 
amount there shown, $2,131.41, $235.11 is for build- 
ing 26 feet of 27-inch storm sewer in masonry cradle 
on concrete base and connecting it to the Twenty- 
sixth street sanitary sewer. That $191.60 is for 37.3 
cubic yards of extra concrete laid at various places 
under the 94-inch sewer at points where the foun- 
dation was not good, and $1,380.80 is for putting a 
fourth ring of brick on some 880 lineal feet of the 
94-inch sewer where it runs across lands owned by 
the railroads. This is to strengthen the sewer 80 
that tracks can be laid acrces it without danger. 
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The sewer would have been strong enough without 
this ring, but the railroad officials asked for it 
before giving an easement for the sewer and the 
cheapest way to get the easement was to put in 
this fourth ring. 

The above specified items leave $332.90 on this 
sheet, which was for siphons, extra excavation 
and filling under sewer, removing old box, extra 
drain pipe, etc., ete. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) W. W. Fouuert, 
Engineer in charge Delgany Sewer Extension. 
Attest : 
(Signed) E. P. MARTIN, Chief Engineer. 


Extract from Final Report July 5, 1895, by Engineer 
W. W. Follett. 

My report to you dated February 17, 1895, goes 
fully into the cost of this section compared with 
the cost of contract work, and I will not further 
discuss the matter here, except to say that I made 
a mistake in charging up labor on stone masonry 
built in November, transposing the two charges 
belonging to section 1 and section 3. As twice as 
much work had been done during the month on 
section 3 as on section 1, this made the cost of 
1 too large. My report of February 17th stated 
the cost of this net section to have been $20.575, 
while its actual cost was $20.192 per foot, making 
a still better showing for the day’s labor plan. 

The following is the correct comparison : 

Extract from Murphy & Nellis’ Final Estimate. 


310 linear feet 92-inch sewer in cradle @ $22.80. . 7 068.00 
1408.5 linear fee at #2-inch sewer in cradle (extra ex- 
cavation) @ $25.10 nue heneuwn os 


a> ore om 
WD ye ede heeded 








6 manholes @ $67.00.0202222220° 220,202. 402.00 
EE REE iin gedisene maser : iY | M0 
Total paid for 1,718.5 feet a $42,87 1.35 
Contract per foot’... ‘ , S24. 
Add cost of supervision ; kenes |. 
Add per cent. for difference in size... “0 
Total eost per foot for 44-inch at prices pre- 
vailing when the 92-inch was built $26.82 
Add to this 2.145 per cent. (see table in re- 
port of February I7th)........ ae 8 
Total contract price at pees sent pr ices... $27.40 
Actual cost of 4-inch,.... - 20,19 
Actual cost less than probable cost..... $7.21 


The following is the engineer’s summary of the 
10 sections: 











Summary. 
_ Preliminary , 
Section. Estimate, Cost. 
$78,783.00 $0,463.12 
veen nape 1,675.00 6,774.70 
es 36,127.00 28,306.95 
RS ‘ ese) ne 1,687.90 
5 nealaenee wane sade 2,976.00 1,985.60 
en 7 7,663.00 5,410.61 
7, 8 9 (ine luding Dow ning Ave, 
conn.) ... , secon 61,328.00 43,757.05 
ro 1,100.00 2,231.25 
6slant conns. estimated more than 
made innate 6.00 
4 manholes estimated more than 
made.... ai ‘ caidas 140.00 
10 per ce nt. estimated more than 
given in the detail estimates..... 302.00 
a ceseceeess+ $200,000.00 $148,628.18 


148,628.18 





Total cost less than total estimate... $51,371.82. 


Or the actual cost was 74.3 per cent. of the estimated cost 


This is the actual saving on the whole of the 
construction work, although your estimate was 
based on a length of 8,000 feet, while there was 
built 8,293.7 feet of sewer, or, leaving out the spill- 
way, 8,258.7 feet. 

The following table shows the cost per foot of 
the various sections and the amount per foot of 
the preliminary estimate, with the saving per foot 
on each section : 


4. 





Estima- Actual Actual 


See. Length Cross section ted cost cost per less than 
. per ft. foot. estim’t'd 
! 2,393.7  M” withe radle $30.83 $20. 1" $10.04 
3 1,71 — = 21.08 16.52 4.56 
5 211 7’ without cr. 14.10 941 4.00 
6 TANS ww 1.23 10.82 441 
7-8-0 3,437 aw * « 17.000 12.58 5.11 


On section 1 the estimated cost per foot is figured 
after taking out of the total estimate the allow- 
ances made therein for the junction manhole and 
for the fourth ring work. On sections 7, 8 and 9 
the actual cost of the Downing avenue connection 
($505.42) is deducted from the estimate before fig- 
uring estimated cost per foot. The estimate for 
each section is divided by the actual length of 
each section as built, and not by the length on 
which the estimate was based, to get the estimated 
cost per foot. This accounts for the difference in 
the estimate per foot on sections 5 and 6. 

(To be continued. ) 





Female Labor in Japan. 
BY FUSATARO TAKANO, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 

Honao, Tokyo, JAPAN, October 20, 1897.—Al- 
though we are accustomed to boast that we are a 
highly civilized nation, and pride ourselves upon 
the gigantic stride our country made toward ma- 
terial and intellectual advancement during the 
past thirty years, yet candor compels the admis- 
sion that in its special bearing to our female work- 
ers, our civilization is a complete failure. 

True, we have 2,500 miles of railroad, 745 steamers 
of 180,000 aggregate tonnage, 2,758 factories with 
modern machinery, 25,640 school houses and 30,530 
miles of telegraph line; but what have all these 
brilliant achievements done for our female work- 
ers? Intellectually they may have served as a 
blessing, but socially and materially they have 
done absolutely nothing. 

Indeed, while these unfortunate women have 
enjoyed but little for their mental enlightenment, 
materially and socially, their shares of civilization 
are misery and degradation. President Gompers, 
of the American Federation of Labor, describing 
the condition of English workers at the early 
period of the factory system in that country, 
writes: ‘‘ Wretchedness, misery, squalor, poverty 
and hunger were the laborer’s share in the great 
advance made in the field of industry. Premature 
decay, bent and dwarfed forms, pinched cheeks, 
sunken eyes and early death were the worker’s 
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reward for their labor.”” No more fitting words 
are to be found to depict the condition of our 
female workers under our present industrial civil- 
ization as represented by the factory system in 
vogue in this country. Wretchedness, misery, 
squalor, poverty and hunger! Premature decay, 
bent and dwarfed forms, pinched cheeks, sunken 
eyes and early death! Why, they are the very 
conditions of our working women and this is their 
share of our industrial advancement. The indus- 
trial system that made these conditions possible 
deserves the strongest condemnation, and so long 
as our industrial civilization is represented by this 
pernicious system the verdict of “dead failure” 
must stand against the civilization itself. 

Now, coming down toa cold fact, we need but 
to depict the condition of female workers engag- 
ing in the cotton spinning industry. For what- 
ever industrial progress we made, the largest share 
of such progress was and is contributed to this in- 
dustry. Really the history of the development of 
the cotton spinning industry is the history of our 
industrial progress, Furthermore, it is in this in- 
dustry that comparatively the greatest percentage 
of steam and water power is used and the largest 
number of female wage-earners is employed. 

It is estimated that there are, in aggregate, 
49,733 horse-power, derived by steam and water, 
employed in all of our factories, 2,758 in number. 
Of this total horse-power employed, 64 cotton 
spinning mills contribute about 20,000, or nearly 
two-fifths. The number of female employes in the 
cotton spinning mills far exceeds that of all other 
factories combined, the percentage being about 30 
to 1. Hence the condition of female operatives 
engaging in this representative industry is safe to 
be taken as the condition of Japanese female wage- 
earners under our present day civilization, and it 
furnishes a good ground either for approval or 
condemnation of our industrial civilization. 

According to the latest report issued by the 
Cotton Mill Owners Association the number of 
operatives employed in this industry is 54,330, of 
which 41,432 are females of from nine to forty 
years of age, (Note—The mills are also the slaugh- 
terers of the innocents,) those of between eighteen 
to twenty-seven being in the largest majority. 
Nearly all of these female operatives are brought 
from interior parts of the country under contract 
for a term of five or three years, and lodged in 
houses owned by mill companies, at the companies 
own expense. The houses are generally divided 
into between twelve and thirty rooms and twenty 
females are assigned to each room, giving a space 
of 3x6 to every operative. Wages paid to these 
operatives vary according to the location of mills, 
lowest in southwestern districts and highest in this 
city. Inthe former placesit averages 5.6 sen* and in 
the latter place 15.2 sen per day. The average for 
the whole country is 9.9 sen. Now, out of this 


* Two sen equal to one American cent. 


trifling sum, 6 sen (average for the whole coun- 
try) per day must be paid for price of meals and 
the remaining for incidental expenses for which 
the most thrifty girls spend 3 sen per day, as well 
as for clothings. Even in this country where the 
standard of living and the cost of life’s necessaries 
are abnormally low, it is next to an impossibility 
to live decently with the sum left over after pay- 
ing for meals. 

Coupled with these extremely low wages, work- 
ing conditions exacted from them are most obnox- 
ious. In all the cotton spinning mills throughout 
the country, excepting two establishments, ma- 
chinery is running day and night without any 
cessation, and operatives (including children) are 
required to work 12 hours daily, either in night 
or day with no extra compensation for night work. 
Moreover, only twice during a month the opera- 
tives are allowed to have Sundays, but even these 
are not given for the sole purpose of giving to them 
their much-needed rest, but to give the machinery 
a general cleaning. It is fortunate that machinery 
needs cleaning some times. 

It is these long hours, insufficient food, want of 
sound rest, together with imperfect means of fur- 
nishing fresh air into work-rooms that are sapping 
the life blood of the female operatives, and pinched 
cheeks and deathly countenances are in evidence 
on all operatives. No wonder then that they are 
always the first to succumb to the attack of infect- 
uous diseases prevailing at times. Nor is itsurpris- 
ing toknow that at the last period ofthe prevalence 
of dysentery in this country, it found a great 
number of victims among the factory operatives. 

But the virulent feature of the system does not 
end there. There are regulations established by 
the Mill Owners Association and enforced by each 
mill owner in his mill that are enslaving the oper- 
atives. Among the regulations are found clauses 
which provide that the operatives employed in the 
mills are not allowed, under any circumstances, to 
leave the service within the period contracted for, 
and if any operative violates this clause, her un- 
paid wages, as well as money deposited by her with 
the company, shall be confiscated, and if she be 
found working in another mill she will be brought 
back to her former employer, forcibly, if need be ; 
and that every operative is required to deposit 
monthly with the mill company a sum equal to her 
day’s earning and this deposit is liable to confisca- 
tion one vent of any infringement, however slight, 
of the contract as well as regulations enforced. 

Excessive long hours, unhealthy atmosphere, low 
wages, scanty food and obnoxious regulations— 
these are the conditions under which our female 
wage-earners, as represented by our modern fac- 
tory girls, are suffering ; and, in the face of these, 
what shall we say of our industrial civilization? 
Complete failure, indeed. Truly, we need trade 
unions to bring victory and order out of this in- 
dustrial chaos and crime. 
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For Firm Federation. 


THE American Federation of Labor endeavors to 
unite all classes of wage-workers under one head, 
through their several organizations to the end: 

1. That class, race, creed, political and trade 
prejudices may be abolished. 

2. That support, moral and financial, may be 
given to each other. 

It is composed of International, National, State, 
Central and Local Unions, representing the great 
bulk of organized labor in the United States and 
Canada. 

It gives to any organization joining its ranks 
recognition in the labor field in all its phases. 

It secures in cases of boycotts, strikes, lockouts, 
attentive hearing before all affiliated bodies, and 
it renders financial aid to the extent of its ability. 

It is not a moneyed institution. It allows each 


It assembles once a year all classes of wage- 
earners, in convention, to exchange ideas and 
methods, to cultivate mutual interests, to secure 
united action, to speak for labor, to announce to 
the world the burdens, aims and hopes of the 
workers. 

It asks—yea, demands—the co-operation of all 
wage-workers who believe in the principle of unity, 
and that there is something betterin life than long 
hours, low wages, lack of employment, and all 
that these imply. 

Its existence is based upon economic law: 

That no particular trade can long maintain wages 
above the common level. 

That to maintain high wages all trades and call- 
ings must be organized. 

That lack of organization among the unskilled 
vitally affects the organized skilled. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES FROM THE BRITISH TRADE UNION CONGRESS TO THE NASHVILLE 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
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organization to control its own funds; to establish 
and expend its own benefits without let or hind- 
rance. 

It aims to allow—in the light of experience—the 
utmost liberty to each organization in the conduct 
of its own affairs consistent with the generally 
understood principles of labor. 

It establishes inter-communication, creates agi- 
tation, and is in direct and constant correspond- 
ence with a corps of representative organizers 
throughout the country. 

It watches the interests of the workers in Na- 
tional Congress; it endorses and protests in the 
name of labor, and has secured vast relief from 
burdensome laws and government officials. 

It is in communication with reformers and 
symphathizers in almost all classes, giving infor- 
mation and enlisting their co-operation. 


i 7 








EDWARD HARFORD, 


GENERAL SECRETARY AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF RAILWAY SERVANTS 
OF GREAT GRITAIN. 


That general organization of skilled and un- 
skilled can only be accomplished by united action. 
Therefore, Federation. 

That no one particular locality can long main- 
tain high wages above that of others. 

That to maintain high wages all localities must 
be organized. 

That this can best be done by the maintenance 
of national and international unions. 

That any local union which refuses to so affiliate 
is inconsistent, non-union, and should be “let 
alone.”’ 

That each national or international union must 
no pee in its particular field against rivals 
and seceders. Therefore, Federation. 

That the history of the labor movement demon- 
strates the necessity of a union of individuals, and 
that logic implies a union of unions—FEDERATION. 
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NOTICE TO DELEGATES. 


All delegates-elect to the Nashville Con- 
bention of the American Federation of Labor 
are requested to notify Mr. C. P. Fahey, No. 
703 Main Street, Nashville, Tennessee, of the 
contemplated time of their arrival at Nash- 
ville. The information will be communi- 
vated to the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, who with his aides will reeeive dele- 
gates on their arrival in that city. 

Any delegate desirous of reserving a room 
at the Tulane Hotel may also notify Mr. Fahey 
of that fact, and the time from which they de- 
sire the rooms to be reserved and occupied. 
The terms of the Tulane Hotel are $2.00 per 
day, American plan. 


THE NASHVILLE CONVENTION. 


As the time approaches for the holding of 
the Seventeenth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, which is to 
take place at Nashville, Tenn., December 
13th, the thought of the labor world is being 


directed to the work which our movement 
performs during the year, and which is re- 
ported by the officers; the experience of the 
delegates attending the convention freely pre- 
sented ; the discussions evoked upon proposi- 
tions for future work, giving clearer insight 
into the aims and purposes of our organiza- 
tion, crystalized into resolves; planning cam- 
paigns for future success in the road to the 
goal of labor’s emancipation. 

More and more are the conventions of our 
great movement becoming the Mecea to which 
the students of the labor problem wend their 
thoughts and wend their way, all firmly con- 
vinced (garnering the hopes and expressions 
gleaned from the reports of the organized 
labor direct), they are in a better position to 
gauge the true struggles and the trend of our 
movement. 

There can be no doubt but what excellent 
opportunities are presented to delegates at the 
Nashville Convention to take a firm and de- 
cisive step forward in the growth and develop- 
ment of the trade union movement; to pro- 
tect, defend and advance the interests of the 
wage earners of our country. 

It is not within our province at this time to 
discuss or anticipate any action which our 
convention may take. Suggestions and pro- 
positions, it will be readily seen, will be more 
appropriate when presented in the official re- 
ports of officers, but it is neither untimely nor 
inappropriate to state that the expectations of 
our fellow-workers must be fully and fairly 
met and taken hold of with calm deliberation 
and grim determination to accomplish the 
largest amount of good, to achieve the greatest 
possible suecess in the line of labor reform 
and the laborers progress. 

Men may have their fads, hobbies or 
theories as to the means by which the best re- 
sults can be attained for the worker’s advance- 
ment and their emancipation, and for all of 
them, whether so-called radical or conserva- 
tive, all have a place within the sphere and 
upon the broad platform of trade unionism. 

Our organization and our movement can 
only be as broad and comprehensive as the 
cireumstances, environments and intelligence 
of our workers will admit. But all must agree 
upon the essential of first organizing in our 
trade unions, knowing that we are right, then 
formulating our laws and our policies, con- 
centrating our efforts upon their attainment, 
hueing strictly to the line and saccesses can 
not be long deferred. 

As each year comes and goes in the history 
of the labor movement, we should endeayor to 
accomplish the greatest possible results, but 
even if we place but one milestone behind us 
in the road of economic, social, political and 
moral progress we have done at least some- 
thing which places us upon more vantage 
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ground, better able todo battle for those rights 
yet unattained, and which it is our purpose to 
achieve. 

Contidently looking forward to the coming 
convention that the delegates there will be 
fully equipped and prove themselves compe- 
tent to grapple with the task, we have no mis- 
givings as to the outcome, that the workers of 
our country and of our time may, when the 
gavel shall fall declaring the gathering ad- 
journed without day, will have oceasion to ex 
claim that the representatives of the hosts of 
labor have earned the enconium : ‘* Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.”’ 


IGNORANCE OR INSOLENCE LAID 
BARE. 


Ina recent editorial of that most acute rep- 
resentative of purblind capitalism, the Jour 
nal of Commerce, of New York, under the 
caption of ** English Trade Unions’? manifests 
an ignorance or maliciousness which even in 
our day we are unaccustomed to see among 
the most outspoken antagonists to the progress 
and advacement of the laborer’s cause through 
the bona fide labor movement. Taking its text 
from the present struggle between the en- 
gineers of Great Britain and the Employers 
Federation it makes statements completely at 
variance with facts, and struggles to disprove 
axioms in economies. 

While it is quite true that ‘‘It is the inter 
est of the individual and the interest of the 
community that the labor of every man and 
the investment of every dollar shall be as pro- 
ductive as possible: the employer and the 
employed have a common interest that their 
joint production shall be as large. as possible 
and that the eost of its production shall be as 
low as possible’? our contemporary does not 
seem to understand that when the workers 
receive the highest wages then, and then only, 
does production attain the largest possibili- 
ties and that the cost of the finished product 
is lessened ; that it is only in high waged and 
in increasing higher wage countries and in- 
dustries the best machinery, the largest inven- 
tions are or can be generally introduced ; and 
that it is the result of this progress made in 
increasing wages and reducing the hours of 
labor which is the incentive and impetus to 
the ever increasing productivity of the laborer 
and the lessened cost of production, 

“The difference,’’? says the Journal, *be- 
tween the prices received and the cost is the 
gross profit which is divided between the em- 
ployer and the laborer. The division may be 


fair or unfair, but it is not for the interest of 
either party that the production should be 
reduced or the waste or cost increased.’’ In 
this proposition, the question of wages as 
wages is entirely eliminated and it is presup- 


posed that wages as such is not entitled to any 
consideration at all; that it is a matter of 
‘* profits,’ which are graciously divided by 
the employer between himself and the labor- 
ers, and in which magnificent arrangement 
the trade unions often interfere and mar. 

In bidding for the world’s market, with 
labor unorganized and unprotected, the em- 
ployers place the entire burden of competition 
upon the shoulders of the workers, and the 
wages of the unorganized workers are forced 
down to the lowest possible level. On the 
other hand, with the wage earners fairly or- 
ganized, and capable of maintaining and de- 
fending their position for a minimum living 
wage, much of the burdens of the ‘‘eut 
throat’’ competition, resulting from the 
policy of present hap-hazard and unmethodi- 
cal production, is shifted where it more justly 
belongs, upon the shoulders of the employers, 
who, in compliance with the general trend of 
decreased interest on money invested are re- 
quired to rest content with a diminution of 
profits per dollar. It is because of these facts 
that, for the purpose of economy in produc- 
tion and distribution and the tendency to 
lower prices for the finished product and 
diminished profits per dollar, we find the in- 
creasing aggregations of employers into part- 
nerships and corporations. 

Our contemporary says that in some in 
stances the hours of labor have been decreased 
without increasing the cost of production, yet 
adds ‘*‘but there is very little reason for sup 
posing that a reduction below ten hours is ac 
companied by any gain in efficiency.’”? Here 
again the statement is at variance withall ex- 
perience, not only here but in all countries, in 
all industries. In the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST we have frequently quoted from re- 
ports and experiments made by some of the 
largest ‘‘ captains of industry’? of the United 
States, England, Germany and in Russia, and 
in each instance, where the experiment has 
been given a fair trial, the invariable conclu- 
sions demonstrated the increased efficiency of 
the workers, the higher development of the 
industry, and the general beneficial effects to 
all. 

In line with the general folly and special 
viciousness of those who oppose the trade 
union movement, the writer in the Journal of 
Commerce believes that the trade unions desire 
to get hold of and divide the accumulated capi. 
tal among its members. Upon this ‘‘chunk 
of wisdom”’ we shall bestow the silent con- 
tempt it deserves. 

It adds that English labor unions have been 
trying to inerease the cost of production for 
years, by reducing the hours of labor, “and 
by making the employment of labor-saving 
machinery as unprofitable as possible’’ ; 
when, asa matter of fact, the merest tyro in 
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economies and the most superficial observer 
attests to the truism that with the ever in- 
creasing effort to reduce the hours of labor, 
the best and most perfect labor-saving ma- 
chinery is introduced ; yes, is essential in 
order to successfully carry on industry and 
commerce. 

Our contemporary, to bolster up its wrong- 
ful position, not only misstates and perverts 
arguments, but indulges in positive untruths 
which everyone can ascertain at any moment. 
For instance, it says ‘‘that the bricklayer lays 
but half as many bricks a day as formerly.” 
A question applied to either a bricklayer at 
work ora foreman on a job will demonstate 
the falsity of the assertion. 

The paper referred to says that ‘‘the Eng- 
lish manufacturer must meet a competition 
which he cannot meet unless his operatives are 
willing to help him meet it. For his position 
he has mainly to thank the blind obstructive 
policy of the trade unions, and his only salva- 
tion lies in persistently resisting their aggres 
sive tactics. HERE WE HAVE THE SAME 
DANGER TO CONTEND WITH, but less acutely 
and not to the same extent: demands for 
higher wages are being urged in one trade 
after another, whereas, nearly all our indus- 
tries are suffering because WAGES ARE TOO 
HIGH.’ Here, then, we have the animus 
prompting the entire editorial of our con- 
temporary ina nutshell. It not only argues 
against high wages, but insists that the wages 
of the workers of our country, as well as Kng- 
land, are too high. The policy of this spokes 
man of capitalism is that the workers of our 
country must cohtent themselves with lower 
wages, must come down more nearly to their 
Kuropean fellow workers and, perhaps, follow- 
ing the line of thought still further which ‘our 
friend the enemy’? may have in view, the hope 
that the toilers of our county and of Great 


Britain may be forced down to the level of 


the workers of China and Japan. It is 
either woefully ignorant or wantonly mali- 
cious in the effort to brutalize, to degrade the 
manhood and womanhood of America—A mer- 
ica’s workers. It does not understand that per 
manent higher wages are resultant only from 
reduced hours of labor, increases the workers’ 
yants; his liesure and new opportunities and 
environments and his remodeled home become 
the means of demanding still greater and bet- 
ter production; that upon the suecess of the 
movement of labor for a higher and better life 
depends the greater consumptive power, hence 
greater consumption, hence greater produe 
tion, hence greater, better prosperity and a 
nobler civilization. 
It is true that *‘labor is almost universally 
pressing its demands,’”’ but not beyond the 
possibility of progress. For, as a matter of 


fact, in the same degree that labor is united it 


will continue to press on and on until true 
prosperity, true civilization, shall be the goal 
and result of its achievement. 

We may have obstacles to overcome, sacrifices 
to bear, and struggles to meet ; but, as sure as 
the sun rises and sets, the workers are organ- 
izing and will organize in the unions of labor 
and sweep away cobwebs of superstition and 
ignorance ; attain full freedom and disen- 
thralment and establish fairer and truer re- 
lations among men. 


LABOR, TO THE PRESIDENT. 

The following letter handed to President 
McKinley on the date named therein is deemed 
of sufficient interest to our workers to require 
publication : 

HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 18, 1897. 
Honorable WILLIAM MCKINLEY, 
President of the United States, 
Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SiR: By your courtesy the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor have had 
an interview with you, and the writer has since 
had the same privilege, at each of which the sub- 
ject matter of legislation in the interest of our 
working people has received your careful atten- 
tion and favorable mention. It was then suggested 
that by reason of your great office you might with 
propriety incorporate in your next annual mes- 
sage to Congress some of the recommendations 
which the workers believe would contribute to 
the protection and welfare of the toilers of our 
country. In discussing this matter you were kind 
enough to suggest that whatever propositions 
we desired to make on this line should be 
submitted to you in writing and in compliance 
therewith the following is respectfully submitted 
for your consideration and, we hope, favorable 
acticn. 

Of course we realize that it may be out of place 
to even submit to you, much less to entertain the 
belief that you can recommend, all the hopes and 
aspirations, as well as the demands of labor, and, 
therefore, confine ourselves to a few propositions 
which we believe will contribute toward the de- 
sired end, the aim being the general good. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 

In 1868 a resolution was adopted by Congress de- 
claring in favor of the introduction of the eight- 
hour workday to apply to all Government em- 
ployes. That resolution has since been enacted 
into law so as to cover all employes of the Fed- 
eral Government and applying to those who per- 
form work or services direetly for, or on behalf of, 
the general Government. By reason of numerous 
decisions and definitions given to this law, much of 
the law’s benefits to labor have been emasculated 
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so that to-day, in most instances, it is practically 
nugatory. We respectfully suggest, therefore, 
that you recommend to Congress the adoption 
of a jaw for the absolute recognition of the 
eight-hour workday to apply to Government em- 
ployes and to all contractors and subcontractors 
who may do or peform work for, or on behalf of 
the seyeral departments of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Lest there be some misapprehension as to the 
far reaching provisions of such a measure it may 
be said that in a letter to the Committee on Labor 
of the House of Representatives, U. S., 54th Con- 
gress, an official authorized declaration was made 
based upon which the committee reported as fol- 
lows: 

Report No. 3078: 54th Congress, 2d Session. 
(To accompany H. R. No. 7939.) 


“The act as amended is not designed to interfere 
with the purchase by the contractor or subcon- 
tractor of material, such as nails, lumber, etc., 
which had, prior to the contract or afterwards, 
been manufactured for the general market, even 
if in its manufacture men have been employed 
more than eight hours per day. The amendments 
proposed in this bill are designed simply to secure 
the execution in good faith of the eight-hour law, 
as affecting work actually done on or specifically 
performed for public buildings of the United States 
or the District of Columbia, after the contract 
therefore has been made. 

This bill has the endorsement of organized labor 
it seems entirely reasonable in its requirements, 
and it is unanimously recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 


It is not our desire to enter into an argument 
here in favor of the proposition for the reduction 
of the hours of labor, or the establishment of a 
normal workday of eight hours, but it is submit- 
ted that the wonderfully improved methods of 
production, the great productivity of the work- 
ers and the large mass of unemployed toilers 
should at least prompt the Government of the 
United States if not to be a model at least a fairly 
generous employer of its workmen and so far as is 
possible to become the direct employer thereof, 
instead of the costly and ungainful intervention 
of the contractor and subcontractor with the loss 
of ** profit”? which these imply. 

JUDICIAL INJUNCTIONS. 


Within the past few years a new weapon has 
been brought into play in the disputes between 
employer and the employed heretofore unknown 
to the law so far as it has been applied to 
either the criminal, the poitical or to the po- 
lice powers of the State—the now well-known 
weapon of the judicial injunction restraining 
workmen from doing certain things recognized 
by the codes as perfectly within the lawful limit 
of their rights. As a layman it is not within my 
province to discuss the legal rights and the legal 
restrictions of the workman, of the citizen; 
but the thought is nevertheless uppermost in my 
mind that it is a well established principle in 


law that an injunction should never lie when there 
is another complete remedy at law. Nor should 
the people be deprived of the exercise of their 
rights by the issuance of a writ never contem- 
plated by our system of jurisprudence. 

It is sometimes urged that when an injunction 
may be issued that if the acts enjoined are lawful 
the writ will be dismissed and no injury accrue to 
the party enjoined. Ordinarily this may be true, 
but in the case of labor disputes the very reverse 
is the fact. Quite recently in a labor dispute writs 
of injunction were issued made returnable fully 
seven weeks after their issuance. In other words, 
the men were enjoined from doing those ordinary 
and lawful things that they are required to do 
during the pendency of trade disputes and with 
the positive knowledge that to comply with the 
conditions of the injunction in the meantime would 
destroy any effort at resistance of wrong or in the 
movement for improved conditions of labor. 

Nor is the court injunction in its modern appli- 
cation alone injurious and wrongful in the disputes 
which arise in relations between the workers and 
their employers, but is equally a menace to repub- 
lican institutions. Recently a citizen of one of our 
great cities secured an injunction from a judge 
enjoining the municipal legislature from passing a 
law or ordinance. It is alleged, and generally 
admitted, that the ordinance which this munici- 
pal legislature contemplated passing was con- 
ceived in viciousness and corruption, but it 
is simply referred to here to call attention 
to the fact that if the ordinance was contrary to 
law, was violative of rights, it could, even if 
passed, be annulled by the duly constituted courts. 
It is further submitted that if a court can issue an 
injunction restraining a municipal legislature from 
passing a vicious law it may also exercise that 
right under a misapprehension that the con- 
templated legislation is vicious and corrupt; that 
if it is within the province of a court to enjoin a 
municipal legislature it is within the power of a 
State court to issue an injunction enjoining legis- 
lation by the State legislature and within the 
power of a Federal court to enjoin the Congress of 
the United States from passing any legislation 
which may be deemed in the interest of the people. 
It may seem a stretch of the imagination and fear- 
ful to contemplate, but if the exercise of this 
function of the courts is not soon curbed we may 
some day witness not only Congress enjoined but 
the President of the United States served with an 
injunction prohibiting him from placing his signa- 
ture to a law passed by Congress, and, perhaps, 
brought to the bar for contempt. Who knows but 
we may some time see the Presidency of the United 
States decided upon a writ issued by a Federal 
judge? 

The genius of our institutions contemplates the 
separation of the functions of government into the 
legislative, executive and judicial. Unless the 
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people of our country take warning from the 
imminent dangers which menace them we may 
soon witness that instead of three co-ordinate 
branches of the Government we shall have the 
judicial to which all else will be subordinate. 

It may not be amiss to here quote a few opinions 
of eminent jurists who realize the danger involved 
in the use of the writ of injunction. In a decision 
of the Court of Appeals of the State of Colorado 
the court said : 

“We cannot approve a practice nor subscribe to 


a doctrine which permits the exercise by the court 
of the extraordinary power of injunctive relief for 


every wrong or infringement upon the rights of 


another. Such a course of procedure, if carried to 
its ultimate natural conclusion would tend to 
entirely subvert the fundamental principles upon 
which our system of law is founded.”’ 


Ina recent paper, Hon. Judge Hargis, ex-Chief 


Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Ken- 
tucky, speaking of the modern use of injunctions, 
Says : 

“Since the dawn of judicial history no gov- 
ernment save the United States, under the last 
administration, is recorded as having resorted to 
an injunction to keep the peace; prevent crime ; 
quell domestic violence; stop invasion ; suppress 
insurrection and rebellion, or to enable the govern- 
ment to perform its political and police functions. 

** The earliest cases in England, whence we derive 
our system of law and equity, expressed in the 
Constitution as the basis of Federal judicial power, 
determined the law to be ‘that the Court of Chan- 
cery would not grant an ae pgp in a criminal 
matter’ (6 Modern 16). Only so much as is c ivilly 
in question can the Chancellor deal with by injune- 
tion, and only when the law furnishes no adequate 
and “complete remedy to protect the civil matter 
involved. 

“Two rules in equity are universally recognized : 
1. Courts of equity can deal by injunction with 
civil matters only. 2. They never grant injunc- 
tions, even in a civil matter, unless there is no 
adequate and complete remedy at law. 

, The law confers upon judges and con- 
servators of the peace power to prevent crime and 
criminal violence by arrest, by binding to keep the 
peace, or by imprisonment.” 


In his great work on “‘ Equity ” Judge Story lays 
down the following principle : 

“Courts of equity will not exercise jurisdiction 
by way of injunction to stay proceedings in any 
criminal matters or in any cases not strictly of a 
civil nature.”’ 

More opinions might be quoted in regard to this 
question, but it is deemed that the above expres- 
sions from widely different standpoints are in 
themselves sufficient to convince all of the awful 
danger which confronts us. 

During the 54th Congress numerous bills were 
introduced with the object of curbing the powers 
of judges sitting as courts of equity in issuing in- 
junctions. One bill passed the Senate providing 
that when an injunction has been issued the party 
enjoined, who may violate the order of the court, 
shall have the privilege of a jury trial. This 
bill, should it become a law, would prevent 


incarceration without a trial by jury; but, such 
a provision, though removing a great wrong com- 
plained of, yet, retains intact with the issuance 
of the injunction the deprivation of the exercise of 
lawful rights in the meantime. All these inflict 
injury upon the workers inasmuch as they inter- 
fere with the exercise of those rights and func- 
tions which may prevent wrongs being inflicted 
upon them, or interfere with their effort to obtain 
better conditions of labor. For these reasons the 
bill referred to as having passed the Senate is 
deemed absolutely insufficient and inadequate. 

Having every regard for the courts, we submit 
that while they have the power to interpret the 
laws and to enforce them, they should be curbed 
in the issuance of a writ so violative of the rights 
of the citizens, so menacing to the liberty of our 
people, and so destructive of our free institutions. 

OTHER LEGISLATION. 

In a previous communication which we had the 
privilege of submitting to your consideration, we re- 
ferred to the question of immigration, the financial 
question, and other subjects to which your atten- 
tion is respectfully invited. 

Earnestly anticipating the hope that these sug- 
gestions may meet with yourapproval and support, 
and which are submitted by order of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, | 
have the honor to subscribe myself, 

Yours, very respectfully, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President. 


PRACTICAL AID—NOT BLUSTER. 


During the splendid struggle of the miners 
the officers of the trade union movement were 
made the targets for all sorts of sport, ridicule 
and attack by the unscrupulous, the blatant 
and the ignorant. Enemies, both open and 
covert, accused the trade unions and their 
officers of narrowness, selfishness and heart 
lessness. At the time the press of the country 
gladly published, with sensational headings, 
anything which would discredit the movement 
and which might tend to discourage the men 
who were making the heroic fight. Now as 
the truth is gradually being told it is carefully 
suppressed. It is for this reason and for the 
purpose of doing justice where justice is due 
that we gladly publish without further com 
ment the best evidence—the evidence of those 
most particularly interested, the representa 
tives of the miners—as to the practical aid 
given the organization in its hour of need. 
The Mine Workers Journal, the official journal 
of the organization, in its issue of November 4, 
says editorially : 

Since the termination of the strike many in- 
quiries have reached this office as to the attitude 
of various organizations toward the struggling 
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miners. We had thought that such inquiries were 
unnecessary as we had during the contest acknowl- 
edged our dependence upon and our appreciation 
and gratitude to organized labor and its friends 
for the generous magnanimous contributions of 
money and for its spontaneous, ready forwarding 
of men to take the field and carry and plant our 
flag in all citadels where lurked an opposing foe. 
So much were we impressed with the services ren- 
dered, that after the Columbus scale had been 
agreed upon, and a hundred thousand mine work- 
ers had resumed work at an advance of 22 per cent., 
we ascribed our victory to the substantial aid ren- 
dered us by organized labor, that we thought there 
would be no question as to our feeling nor as to 
our appreciation of the services performed by them 
in our behalf. 

Since which time we have been surprised 
that efforts have been made to make it ap- 
pear that the assistance rendered us by Presi- 
dent Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor was only perfunctory and heartlessly ren- 
dered. Just how these reports came to be circu- 
lated we have no idea, unless the fact that he did 
not attend the St. Louis conference is construed as 
perfunctory and heartless, and is the excuse of 
their being made. In justice to President Gom- 
pers and the affiliated bodies which compose the 
Federation of Labor of which he is the official 
head, we take great pleasure in saying that from 
the time of his being officially and otherwise noti- 
fied that a strike for increased pay was contem- 
plated among the mine workers, until the present 
time, the miner’s cause has had no more friend- 
ship shown to it by any person than that shown by 
Mr. Gompers. From the first he has maintained 
that the miners were entitled to that which they 
demanded; that his personal and official ser- 
vices were at their command to dispose of 
as seemed best in their judgment, and that 
every influence, every assistance, every avenue 
of power he could advise or direct would be 
used to assist us on to victory. 

The records will show that from the _ in- 
ception of the strike organizers have been 
kept in the field by the American Federation 
of Labor up until practically the present, while 
it is well known that he rendered valuable 
services in the field personally, while many 
concessions granted us in various directions indi- 
cates as clearly as any such circumstance can in- 
dicate, that instead of the action being perfunctory 
and heartless, it was the result of deliberation 
and the honest conviction of a mind in full sym- 
pathy with the justness of our demands and the 
importance of our success to every other division 
of organized labor. From the outset until the 
close, the president never faltered in his allegi- 
ance, nor in any other manner done less than he 
promised to do at the beginning. We do not like 
to make any particular or special mention of any 


parties, in a case where all seemed to vie with each 
other in extending aid, and we only do so because 
of the attempt to belittle the actions and question 
the motives of one who proved himself a friend in 
time of need. 

In paying this tribute of respect and appre- 
ciation to the services and efforts of Mr. Gom- 
pers, we take pleasure in renewing our grati- 
tude to all people who assisted us, and to say that 
the cause of labor has received an impetus that 
will, in our judgment, carry it forward to higher 
and a more advanced position than it has ever 
occupied before, and we look forward to the Nash- 
ville convention of the Federation to formulate 
some plan to unite more closely together the labor 
forces of the country, so that it will be yet more 
effectually demonstrated that the brotherhood of 
man is not a myth nor a wild illusion of a deceased 
intellect, but a potent, practical accomplishment 
and a reality, so that the sentiment and work done 
during our late struggle can be not only dupli- 
cated, but can improved upon and made still more 
effective, and may the time speedily come when 
the righteous cause of any division of labor will 
find active friends and supporters in every other 
division. 


DIRECT LEGISLATION. 


On November 18, the Direct Legislation 
League of Illinois held a conference, to address 
which, an invitation had been extended by the 
Executive Committee to the president of 
the A. F. of L. He was unable to attend, 
owing to pressure of work requiring immedi- 
ate attention. In his letter of regret to the 
conference he took occasion to say, ‘* If oppor- 
tunity presented itself, I should have taken 
delight in endeavoring to appear before your 
conference and impressing upon those present 
the importance of this great issue of ‘govern 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the 
people,’ by the means of direct legislation. 

If we hope to maintain the integrity of our 
republic, the genius of our institutions and the 
freedom of our people, we shall have to adopt, 
at a very early stage of our progress, the sim- 
ple yet comprehensive plan of real democratic 
government where the people directly legis- 
late, that is, have the right to initiate legisla- 
tion, and, when they desire it, the right to 
determine whether the legislation shall be 
ratified—the right to confirm or reject any 
legislative measure. When that is attained, 
and not until then, will there be true democ 
racy, true republicanism, true political free- 
dom for the people of our country. 

By the means of direct legislation we shall 
be saved from a surfeit of over legislation, 
class legislation, vicious and corrupt legisla- 
tion. 

Direct legislation has now passed the ex- 
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perimental stage. Its successful operation 
and administration has been successfully de- 
monstrated in Switzerland. The organiza- 
tions of labor in our country have proven how 
successfully it can be carried out. Now noth- 
ing awaits its fulfillmentin our national, State 
and municipal government, than an enlight- 
ened public mind to conceive, demand and 
execute it. 

Let me urge upon you the consideration that 
in the same degree that the workers are better 
organized, and, hence, in a better position to 
secure higher wages, less hours of burdensome 
toil, hence more time and better opportunities 
for the consideration and solution of our eco- 
nomic, political and social problems, in that 
very same ratio will every real reform be so 
much nearer its achievement, and to that end, 
it seems to me the organization of labor should 
receive your encouragement and support. 


‘ 
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Toronto Trade Unionists’ Unionism. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, November 18, 1897. 

Editor American Federationist. 
_ Dear Sir: As our common enemy the capital- 
istic press and the jingo elements, both in the 
United States and in Canada, for more than one 
palpable reason, are busily engaged in the very 
congenial though unworthy task of fomenting dis- 
trust and ill feeling in the minds of, and, if possible, 
consequent estrangement between, the organized 
as well as the unorganized labor elements of both 
these countries, and with a view of counteracting 
such insidious and baneful tactics, will you kindly 
give place in the next issue to the matter following, 
with the object of showing that there really exists 
nothing but the most fraternal feelings on the part 
of organized labor on this side of the line toward 
their fellow workingmen of the United States. 

lhe thirteenth annual session of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, held at Hamilton, 
Ontario, last September, in recording its objec- 
tions to the provisions of ‘An Act to restrict the 
importation and employment of aliens,’ passed at 
the last session of the Dominion Parliament, 
said : 

“Not only are its provisions unsatisfactory, but the 
methods by which it is enforced are such as to make it in- 
operative to a large extent where it might be beneficial. If 
it is to remain on the statute books, efforts should be made 
to have it amended so as to bring it into accord with the 
views of labor organizations, who are not seeking for a 
weapon with which to injure their fellows of the United 
States, but a law which will prevent the degradation of 
Canadian workingmen by the Importation under contract 
by unscrupulous employers of cheap foreign laborers.” 


Following on the lines of the above, at the regu- 
lar semi-monthly meeting of Toronto Trades and 
Labor Council, held later on, the legislative com- 
mittee presented a report, which, on being read 
and favorably discussed, was unanimously concur- 
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red in. Among other important matters referred 
to were the following: 


Officers and Members of Toronto Trades and Labor 
Council : 


Your Legislative Committee cannot allow to pass 
unchallenged the following editorial article appear- 
ing in the Toronto Evening Star of the 20th in- 
stant, which tells the readers of that journal that- 

“The allied printing trades of Toronto have passed a 
resolution of sympathy with the striking printers of Buff- 
alo, and calling upon local printers to render all the aid 
— by honorable methods, Theirsympathy seems to 

ve run away with their judgment, Why should Toronto 
printers concern themselves to help Buffalo printers in face 
of the fact that if a printer from this city sought work in 
Buffalo the first people to call on DeBarry to deport him 
would be the very men whom Torontonians are asked to 
aid? 

“And the present strikers, even if they were at Work, 
would be quite as eager to enforce the Alien labor law as 
anyone else.” 

Except to note the ignorance and bitter animus 
so glaringly set out in the foregoing quotation 
from the Star, it would hardly be worth while to 
direct attention toit at all, inasmuch asevery trade 
unionist of international affiliation knows that it 
is not true that “if a printer from this city sought 
work in Buffalo the first people to call on DeBarry 
to deport him would be the very men whom To- 
rontonians are asked to aid’’—that is, unless the 
printer from Toronto was a ‘cheap John,’’ or a 
**rat,”? and in that case the men from this city 
would richly deserve such treatment as _ his con- 
duct and character warranted. ‘It 1s hardly likely 
that the allied printing trades (or any other trade 
unions with International affiliations) will go to 
the Toronto Evening Star for advice or direction 
when they desire to take any action of the charac- 
ter indicated—they know their own business best. 

In juxtaposition to the sage (?) remarks of the 
Toronto Evening Star, your Committee submit 


the following—a better and more correct reflex of 


the true trade unionist sentiment of the United 
States towards his Canadian brother—from an 
editorial in the Amalgamated Sheet Iron Workers’ 
Journal for the current month (October). The 
Journal which is published at Lexington, Ky., in 
criticizing favorably the work which came before 
the recent Trades and Labor Congress at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., says: 

“The most noteworthy points are their demands for more 
political freedom ; their discussion on the question of Inter- 
national vs. Territorial organization; and their protest 
against our alien labor laws.” 

Then the same paper concludes its editorial ut 
terances with the following remarks: 

“We should all lend our energies to the formation and 
strengthening of our Internationals, that the day may all 
the sooner come when they will give way to universal or- 
ganization, and the Universal Federation of Labor be the 
ruling power of the world. 

“Territorial and National organizations will only add to 
the feeling between the two countries and make alien 
labor laws more stringent or more strictly enforced. 

“We extend to our Canadian brothers the right hand of 
fellowship and want to assure them that we respect them 
far more than we do the subjects of Uncle Sam who are too 
cowardly, too ignorant, or too selfish to belong to labor or 
ganizations.” 

Your Committee, in concluding, express the fer 
vent hope that the day is far distant—that the day 
will never be reached—when the trade unionist 
and other members of organizations in-Canada 
cannot heartily and enthusiastically reciprocate 
the kindly words and sentiments of their co-work- 
ers ‘‘across the lines’’ to the south. 

CHARLES MARCH, Chairman. 
D. J. O'DONOGHUE, Secretary. 

By order of the Legislative Committee of To- 

ronto Trades and Labor Council. 
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The Miners’ Strike. 


NELSONVILLE, OHIO, Nov. 16, 1897. 
Editor American Federationist : 


When the officers of the United Mine Workers 
of America declared a suspension of coal mining 
on the 4th day of July, 1897, it was generally sup- 
posed that mining would cease, at least in a major- 
ity of the coal producing States. In this, however, 
many were disappointed, and the fight narrowed 
down to the following States: Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and West Virginia. 
These States are known by what is termed the 
competitive field. 

Prior to the suspension, organization in West 
Virginia was an unknown quantity. In conse- 
quence of this, and the fact that it was the greatest 
competitor in the field, with almost every mine 
working a larger number of miners than had been 
employed for many years. It became necessary 
to first organize them and then impress upon 
their minds the necessity of ceasing work to make 
the suspension a success. 

To accomplish this more field workers than the 
limited means at the miners’ command could sup- 
ply were necessary, and the all-important question 
was, where or to whom shall we look for succor 
and support during such a crisis? Happily, the 
officials of the United Mine Workers of America 
struck upon a plan that proved a most powerful 
weapon in their defense. 

A council of war with the representatives of the 
trade unions at Wheeling, W. Va., was the well- 
conceived idea and was the instrument by which 
the miners were rescued from the perilous position 
that threatened all future hopes of gaining the ob- 
ject they had in view. 

True trade unionists, always on the aleri when 
the danger signal is near, called their comrades to 
arms and they were placed in the field where the 
battle was raging most. The additional force put 
into the State by the American Federation of 
Labor, together with other volunteers from the 
national unions affiliated, created an impression 
that turned the tide in favor of the miners’ cause. 
The thought never occurred to many that trade 
unions would contribute so liberally of their funds 
and send their leading officials to help fight the 
battle of life, as it were, in order to preserve the 
miners’ union and procure for them a living wage. 
Love for the principles of trade unionism was 
never better illustrated than was shown in the 
miners’ late conflict. 

Tne Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers of the United States sent Vice-President 
Wm. A. Carney into the West Virginia coal field. 
President Jas. O. Connell, of the International Ma- 
chinists Union; Henry Lloyd, President of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America; Vice-President James Wood, of the Cigar 
Makers International Union and President Mahon 
of the Street Car Employes Association were all 
working in the interest of the miners in the little 
mountain State, and their valuable and efficient 
services cannot be overestimated. 

President Samuel Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, was another volunteer and 
spent several weeks of his valuable time in the 
Kanawha and New River districts, as well as in the 
Fairmont region and in other districts. F. J. 
Weber, organizer for the American Federation of 
Labor, did very effective work, and his services in 
the two districts mentioned contributed largely 
towards making the movement asuccess. We feel 
at a loss to find words that will express our high 
appreciation of the noble efforts made by the 


trade unions in general to better the condition of 
their co-workers in the mining craft, and shall ever 
hold that their financial aid and work contributed 
as much to increase the miners’ wages, and raise 
them to a higher standard of recognition, as all 
other causes combined. CHRIS EVANS. 


The Engineers’ Dispute in Great Britain. 
To Mr. SAML. GOMPERS, President A. F. of L. 


HAWICK, SCOTLAND, Nov. 13, 1897. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: I promised to send 
you some notes in relation to the engineers dispute 
but owing to my having been very busy I have 
neglected to do so until now, and, as you will have 
learned by press before this reaches you, arrange- 
ments have been made for the holding of a pre- 
liminary conference on Monday next, November 
15th, between two delegates of Employers Federa- 
tion and two delegates of Amalgamated Engineers, 
in order to arrange for a full conference to enter- 
tain the whole set of questions involved in the 
dispute. And yet there seems a doubt as to 
whether there is likely to be any adequate thrash- 
ing out of the question of the eight-hour day. For 
a long time the employers have stipulated thaz 
one of the essentials for a conference was to be the 
unconditional withdrawal of the eight hour de- 
mand and an undertaking not to raise it at the 
proposed conference, They also insisted upon the 
withdrawal of the strike notices, which effect only 
some 2,000 men in London, but refuse on their side 
to withdraw the lock-out notices affecting upwards 
of 90,000 men throughout the country. 

The only point upon which there is any conces- 
sion made so far by the employers is that they 
are now willing to confer and do not rule out the 
eight hours, but one of the employers’ organs, 
‘ Fairplay,” says ‘‘while the employers will not 
refuse to hear the men and to give their own views 
on the subject of the shortening of the working 
week, they hold out absolutely no hope of conced- 
ing a single fraction on this point.’?” They may 
talk over the question out of politeness, but their 
minds are made up before hand, as they have been 
all along.”’ This is a frank statement which, I be- 
lieve represents the true attitude of many of the 
employers, indeed there is no doubt that many of 
the 635 employers who have locked out have 
resolved that they will not concede one iota in any 
direction to the men, but expect to be able to get 
something for themselves out of any conference 
that may be held by insisting upon the wiping out 
of all restrictive union regulations, i. e., the num- 
ber of machines and lathes a man shall be respon- 
sible for; and here they are everlastingly quoting 
the practice of America, and declaring that in 
America there is no attempt of any kind made by 
the men to regulate the speed of machines or ob- 
jection raised by them as to the number of machines 
one man shall work. And one gentleman, a Mr. 
John Jameson of Newcastle on Tyne, has recently 
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read a paper before the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers on ‘Diagram Accounts for Engineer- 
ing Work” in which he gives the “financial 
working of engineering establishments in full 
detail diagramatically. At the same meeting 
a Mr. Phillip Dawson, of London, dealt with 
‘*Mechanical Features of Electric Traction,’ and 
the whole discussion centered upon the pleability 
of American workmen as compared to the ignor- 
ant stubbornness of the Britisher, who insists upon 
trying to regulate machinery; then again the 
American machinists work ten hours a day or fifty- 
nine a week, and this is used with effect to argue 
down the demand for an eight-hour day. There 
is no general knowledge on this side of the large 
number of trades that already have an eight-hour 
day in the States, nor do our workmen or employ- 
ers understand that a strong agitation is in prog- 
ress to demand the eight-hour day in the United 
States in May, 1898. Fearing as I do that very 
little, if anything, will be gained by the men out 
of the proposed conference. I want to ask you to 
make especial efforts to render financial assistance 
to keep the fight going. Let me state the condi- 
tions: It costs the A. S. E. £25,000 a week to main- 
tain the fight, towards this they raise by levy upon 
their own members in work £11,000 a week, ang 
they are getting from all other sources combined 
an additional £6,000 a week, so that they have to 
draw on their funds for the remaining £8,000 a 
week, and by the time this reaches you the dis- 
pute will have been on twenty weeks, and there 
will be only £40,000 left in the funds of the A. S. 
E. for fighting purposes, but if in addition to the 
£17,000 a week they now get from their own mem- 
bers and outsiders they could get the additional 
£8,000 a week the fight could be easily kept up 
another three months. You will learn by cable if 
the conference proves abortive. If it does I know 
you will do your utmost to help to supply the 
sinews of war. 

I’m writing this at Hawick, Scotland, where I am 
addressing a series of trades union meetings. 

Yours in the cause, 
Tom. MANN. 


Labor’s Decalogue. 


I, 

Thou shalt join a union of thy craft and have no 
other unions before it. 

II. 

The meetings thereof shalt thou attend and pay 
thy tithes with regularity. Thou shalt not attrib- 
ute unholy purposes to thy brother in union. Be. 
ware of the fact that though thou be honest, ‘“‘there 
are others.”’ 


III. 
“Thou shalt not take thy neighbor’s job.”’ 
IV. 
Thou shalt not labor more than eight hours for 
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one day’s work, nor on the Sabbath, nor on any of 
the Holy Days (holidays). 
V. 

Thou shalt not hire out thy offspring of tender 
years. ‘‘Poverty and shame shall be to him that 
refuseth instruction to his children.” 

VI. 

Clothe not the wife of thy bosom in mean ap- 

parel, lest it be a testimony against thee. 
VIL. 

Thou shalt not live in a hovel, nor feed on the 
husk that the swine doth eat. Take thou not alms 
from the unrighteous, lest it bemean thee. 

VIII. 

Honor the female sex, for on this rock rests the 
future welfare of man. 

IX. 

Waste not thy life in the chase after the etherial, 
lest the substance be filched from thee. The Lord 
helps those who help themselves. Thou helpest 
thyself best by helping thy brother workers in the 
unions of labor. 

X. 

Thy brother’s welfare is thy concern; therefore 
shalt thou have a care for him and his. Associate 
thyself with thy brother workers, that thy pay 
may be heightened, thy hours of labor shortened, 
and the days of thy life and the lives of all may be 
lengthened and brightened. 


Organizers’ Doings. 
Organizer Kehoe, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., reports 


the organization of a new carpenters local union 
with sixty charter members. 


Organizer J. T. Cosgrove, of Muscatine, Iowa, 
reports the unionizing of a broom factory and the 
adoption of the broom makers’ label. 


Organizer Roche, of Binghamton, N. Y., has or- 
ganized unions of sheet and metal workers and 
lathers. Unions of painters and brewers are in 
state of formation. 


Organizer Cox, of New Castle, Pa., has organ- 
ized a union of the street railway employes and 
the seamless tube workers of New Castile, and also 
a union of tin plate workers in Ellwood City. 


Organizer Krumm, of St. Joseph, Mo., reports 
the organization of butchers and carpenters unions 
and in ashort time application will be made for 
charter for Federal Labor Union. 


Organizer Sullivan, of Norwich, Conn., reports 
that within the past two months the following 
unions have been organized in that city : Barbers, 
plumbers and masons, and we are endeavoring to 
organize the horseshoers, and painters. 


Organizer Robinson, of West Virginia, reports: 
**T am glad to say that the seeds sown in this State 
have taken root and the men are determined to 
stand by their organization no matter what comes. 
I am proud, too, to say that a great many of the 
operators have signed the scale, and more will fol- 
low.” 
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Miscellaneous Notes. 


Mr. Walter S. Bush reports the organization of 
the bookbinders of Peoria, and that they expect 
to secure a local of the brewery workmen. 


President Ratchford, of the United Mine Work- 
ers, reports: ‘‘Everything with us is more than 
‘booming ;’ prospects were never brighter for a 
powerful organization.” 


Among the interesting books received is one 
from our well-known friend and fellow unionist, 
J. W. Sullivan, entitled, ‘“‘So the World Goes ;” 
and another from Chas. M. Stebbins on the “New 
and True Religion.” 


The American Eagle Tobacco Company has been 
absorbed by the American Tobacco Company, 
commonly known as the Tobacco Trust; since 
which the American Eagle Tobacco Company has 
also become nonunion. 


Chas. McCrudden, secretary Blast Furnace Work- 
ers Union of New Castle, Pa., reports that since 
their union has been instituted they have received 
an advance in wages of ten cents for furnace men 
and five cents for laborers. 

J. F. McBride, president Pattern Makers Na- 
tional League, reports that the propects for the 
organization of their trade for the coming winter 
are very bright and that business is improving to 
a marked degree in all quarters. 


Secretary Kidd, of the Amalgamated Wood 
Workers, recently said: ‘‘We have unionized the 
Excelsior Show Case Works. We will soon, with 
a little more help, bring the Brunswick-Balke Com- 
pany to recognize our union and grant union con- 
ditions. If any man says that the boycott is a 
failure, he is a ‘chump’ of the first water. That 
is not very elegant language, but it is very expres- 
sive.”’ 


Monday, November 15th, President Gompers 
delivered an address before the Methodist Min- 
isters Association of New York, on ‘‘The Laborer’s 
Side of the Labor Question.”” There were about 
three hundred ministers present, coming from 
within a radius of 100 miles of New York, for the 
purpose of hearing the address. A unanimous 
vote of thanks was tendered the speaker, and a 
resolution adopted expressing sympathy with and 
a desire to be helpful to the labor cause. 


On November 26th and 27th President Gompers 
acted as arbitrator between the Brewery Workers 
Union and the Cincinnati Brewing Company of 
Hamilton, Ohio. The hearing lasted for ten con- 
secutive hours, and the award, which was finally 
made and agreed to in advance, solved the diffi- 
culty which has been on for nearly a year, and 
which divided the labor movement of Hamilton 
and the surrounding country into two hostile 
camps. The award is now being carried out by 
both sides and giving general satisfaction. 


The past few months have witnessed some splen- 
did accessions to the labor publications, both in 
official trade papers, labor papers issued by national 
and central bodies and others by private enter- 
prise. Those notable for their earnestness and 
aggressiveness are the ‘‘ American Musicians,’ the 
official journal of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians ; the ‘‘Clerks’ Gazette,’ of Detroit; ‘‘The 
American Craftsmen ;”’ ‘‘ The American Federation 
Advocate,’’ and others too numerous to mention. 
The A. F. of L. has just published a Directory 
of the Labor Press containing more than 200 


names, 
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Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., September 20, 1807, 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the Brotherhood of Boiler Makers & 
Iron Ship Builders of America, and after due investigation 
and attempt at settlement, the following concern has been 
declared unfair: 

LARKINS’ SOAP Works, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 30, 1897. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due in- 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following con- 
cern has been declared unfair: 

Gro, P. PLANT MILLING COMPANY. 

Secretaries are requested to read at Union meetings and 
laborand reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 





Notice. 
OFFICE OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November, 30, 1897. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following con- 
cern has been declared unfair: 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, 
Manufacturers United States Bicycle. 
Secretaries are requested to read at Union meetings and 

labor and reform press please copy. 


Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President A. F. of L. 





Special Notice. 
HEADQUARTERS OF ) 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, > 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 19, 1897. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

A satisfactory settlement of all existing differences having 
been reached between the Bookbinders Local Union, the 
Central Labor union and 

Apo.Lpeu LAuUX, Bookbinder, Lockport, N. Y. 
the same is removed from our list ‘We Don’t Patronize, 
and is placed on OUR Farr List. 

All Unions and members are respectfully notified to 
cease their antagonism to the product of this firm and to 
give it that fair consideration to which it is now entitled. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at Union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 


Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President A. F. of L. 
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We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro, 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, 
Greenback. Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge, 

APSLEY RUBBER CO.,, HUDSON, MASS, 

ARENA. 

ARMOUR PACKING CO, (Chicago and Kansas City.) 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKER, WIS. 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BOSTON BELTING CO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS, CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

BRUNSWICK & BALKE, BILLIARD TABLES. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

CHAS. H, BUSBEY’S CIGARS, McSHERRYTOWN, 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, MANUFACTUR 
UNITED STATES BICYCLE. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO, 

CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE CO. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN, 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO, 

DERBY BICYCLE CO,, JACKSON, MICH, 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, O; C. SCHRELER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., MALSTERS. 

DEUTSCHE POST, CLEVELAND, OFLLO. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

ERITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINI, WORKS. 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

FOOTE, SCHULTZE & CO., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. : 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKER, WIS. 

GEO, EHRET’S LAGER BEER, 

GEO, MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER, 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 
MASS. 

GREGORY & SHAW, BOOTS AND SILOES, SO. FRAM- 
INGHAM, MASS. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE C©O., ST. LOUIS, 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS, CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO.,, ST. LOUIS. 

KERBS,WERHEIM &SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK, 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKER, WIS. 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N.Y. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS, 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 


PA. 
ERS 


PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO. P. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE Co. 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO,, ROCKFORD, ILL. 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO, 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO., EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MANFG. CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT'S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

THOS. G. PLANT SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL, 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO, 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA, 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING ©CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W.L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO,, DETROIT, MICH, 

WORTHINGTON PUMPING ENGINE COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 





Our Fair List. 


Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in ad- 
ditional names of products with a national sale 
only. 


CABINET AND INTERIOR FINISH WoopWoRK. 
By Thos. I. Kidd, Sec’y An.algamated Wood Workers Union. 


Baltimore, Md.—IF. X. Ganter Co., J. C. Scherer. 

Chicago, Ill.—Wolf & Nolan, Columbia Planing Mill Co., A. 
R. Beck Lumber & Mfg. Co., Calumet Lumber & Mfg. 
Co., P. A. Russell Co., California Mfg. Co., Von Platen & 
Dick, Lockwood & Strickland, Wolf Bros. Mfg. Co., 
George Pagels, George Weiss, William Cook & Sons, Ra- 
cine Avenue Sash & Door Co., Western Planing Mill Co., 
Union Interior Finish Co., Englewood Interior Finish 
Co., Henry Peters’ Mfg. Co., Cottage Grove Mfg. Co., F. 
P. Brehms, Grand Crossing Building Supply Co., Engle- 
wood Sash and Door Co., John C, Hartig Co., William 
Dencer, Hruska, Nekota & Knourek, Coallier & Lang 
Builders’ Mfg. Co., Horty Bros. & Foley, Phillips Rinn 
Co., Vincent Dilouhey, Kelley Bros. Mfg. Co., Bursik 
Hulka & Co., Liddell & Williams, Charles H. Mears, A. 
Dietsch, Keenan Bros., Chicago Store Fixture Co., C. E. 
Peterson, C. E. Patterson, *Chicago Sash & Door Co., 
*Struthers Bros., EF. Swenson, Kratzer & Fischer, G. Heg- 
ner & Co., Henry Scheres, 

Detroit, Mich.—Laffery & Sons., Wm. Monroe. 

Duluth, Minn.—D. KE, Holston & Co,, George Lautenschlager. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Driscoll Bros, 

Kansas City, Mo.—Oehler & Stahl, Cruittners’ Cabinet 
Works, Charles Moeller. 

Oshkosh, Wis.--Robert Brand & Sons. 

Quincey, Ill.—*Globe Fixture Co, 

Springfield, Mass.—*G, A. Schastey Co. 

*Firms demonstrated by astar hire union men, but do not 
use the label. 


MANUFACTURERS OF UNION LABEL CLOTHING. 


By Henry White, Sec’y United Garment Workers of America. 

New York—Goldstone Bros., Cane,McCaffrey & Co., L. Lipp- 
man & Co., Peck & Hauchhaus, Smith, Gray & Co., 
Hays, Goldberg & Co., Hackett, Carhart & Co., Todd, 
Sullivan,& Baldwin, Kohn, Rindskoph & Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—John 8. McKeon & Co, 
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Syracuse, N. Y.—Woodhull, Goodale and Bull. 

Overalls, Pants, ete.—Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. Y.; 
Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., Detroit, Mich.; C. B. 
Cones Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; H.S. Peters, Dover, 
N. J.; Oshkosh Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; Bishop & 
Specht, Cleveland, Ohio; Fisher, Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; T.J. Underhill, Denver, Col.; Cleveland & White- 
hill Co., Newburgh, N. Y.; Pierson & Son, 204 EF. 43d st., 
New York. 


Boots AND SHOES. 


By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 

Boston, Mass.— Clapp & Gordon, men’s and women’s. 
Jobbers: Hosmer, Codding & Co., Manning Shoe and 
Rubber Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Jarden & Shields, men and boys’; C. Bom- 
mer, men and boys’; R. Schoening and F. Uhl, cacks. 

Chicago, Il.—Schwab Bros., men’s. Jobbers—Guttmean, 
Carpenter & Telling. 

Detroit, Mich.—Pingree & Smith, men, women, misses and 
children’s; J. Witchell & Sons, men’s bicycle shoes, 
Hamilton, Ohio.—Miami Shoe Co., women’s, misses and 

children’s. 

Lynn, Mass.—Bailey, Curtis & Co., women’s ; John P. Griffin 
& Co., misses and children’s, 

Mansfield, Mass.—Mansfield Union Shoe Co., women's, 
misses and children’s, 

Marlboro, Mass.—J. Frank Desmond, men, youths and boys’, 

Middleboro, Mass.—J. M. O’ Donnell & Co., men’s, 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Owen Finnigan, men’s fine shoes, 

Pittsburg, Pa.—Jobber; W. N. Laird. 

Providence, R. I.—Congdon & Aylsworth Co., jobbers, 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. H. Phelan, women’s, men’s, misses and 
children’s. 

South Bantree, Mass.—W. A. Ross & Co., men’s. 

Springfield, Ohio.—The Finch Shoe Co., heavy shoes, 

Springfield, Mass.—Cutler & Porter, jobbers, 

St. Louis, Mo.—Johansen Bros., women’s fine, misses and 
children’s; A. Mueller & Hellman, women’s misses and 
children’s; C. KE. Hilts, men’s, women’s and children’s, 
Jobbers—Ver Steeg, Grant Shoe Co, 





HorsE NAILS. 


By David A. Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No. 6170. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 





LIME, 
By J. M. Stone, Secretary of Federal Labor Union, No. 6695. 
J. W. Jenkins, manufacturer of Spring Lime. 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 


Lamson & Goodnow, Northampton Cutlery Co.; EF. FE, 
Wood & Son; Upson & Hart; R. Wallace & Sons; 
Meriden Cutlery Co.; Derby Silver Plate Co.; Imperial 
Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co.; C. Rogers. 
Meriden. 





UNION LABEL GRACKERS., 


By John Schudel, Secretary Jouwrneymen Bakers and Confec- 
tioners International Union. 

As for crackers, patronize the following firms only; they 
are union and use the label : 

Auburn, N. Y.—A. McCrea, 10 State street. 

Chicago, I1.—The Hayden Baking Co., Thirty-sixth and 
Wallace street, 

Columbus, Ohio.—Coleman & Felber, 262 South High street. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Christonson Cracker Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Hitz Baking Co., 68-70 South Delaware 
street. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—M. W. Quick, West State street. 

Louisville, Ky.—Hall & Hayward, Jefferson street. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Grasman Bros., Empire Steam Bakery, 612- 
620 Lock street. 

Toledo, Ohio. —Seyfang & Co., Market square. 

Utica, N. Y.—Geo. Young Bakery, Elizabeth and Charlotte 
streets. 


BREWERS, 


By Chas. F. Bechtold, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 
All Breweries In—Kansas City, Mo. ; Wilwaukee, Wis. ; Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Cleveland, 0.; Columbus, O.; Toledo, O.; 
Hamilton, O.; Chicago, Ill; Quincy, Ill.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Elmira, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.° 





Detroit, Mich.; Baltimore, Md.; Indianapolis, Ind., 
Boston, Mass.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Antonio; 
Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Ft. Worth, Tex.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Seattle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Minnes polis, Minn. 

Sv. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. 
J. Lemp Brewing Co. 


TOBACCO WORKERS. 


By E. Lewis Evans, Sec'y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 


The following is a list of firms making union labeled 
tobacco, and the brands they make: 

GLOBE ToRnacco Co.—Detroit, Mich. Fine Cut: Globe, High 
Court, Nerve, Detroit, Blue Label, Hope, Rapid Transit, 
Target, World. Plug: Klondyke, Snow Apple, Fame, 
Globe, 5, Blue Label, Basis, Nerve, Primo, Fruit Juice. 
Smoking: Sam & John, K. of L., Globe, Navy Clippings, 
Blue Label, The King, Uncle Tom, Spot Cash, Fame 
Standard Time, Hand Made, Hope, 5Cent, Don Juan, 
Fruit Juice, All Leaf, papers. 

IGNATZ Wourr.—Detroit, Mich, Chewing & Smoking: White 
Eagle, Mild Taste. Snuff: White Kagle, French, Pariser, 
Holland, Copenhagen, Rose-Maccaboy, Scotch, Virginia, 
Celebrated Polish, German, ete. 

WELLMAN & Dwire.—Quincy, Ill. Plug: Temple, Morning 
Glory, Quincy Nat’! Leaf, Gladiolus, Honey Gum, Staple, 
Cut Loaf, Mule Kar Twist, Granger Twist, Burley Cable. 
Smoking: Sweet Lotus, Knights of Labor, Topsy, Gold 
Band, Yukon, Jim Crow. Fine Cut: Mule Ear, Maiden 
Blush and Old Dog Tray, Tube Rose, Red Cap, Quincy 
Leader, Crystal Slipper. 

KAGLE ToBACccO Co.—Quiney, Il 

J.P. ZAum.—Toledo, O. Plug: New Process, Old Navy, Red 
tall, Jo-Jo. Fine Cut: Indian Brand, Let ’Er Rip, Gam- 
brinus. Smoking: Old Comfort, Drum Major, Blue Hen, 
oO. Eve C, 

kK, O. Esuetpy.—Newport, Ky. Plug Cu’: Tekachu. Long 
Cut: My Jim, Barker, Zoo, Cut and Dried; Brownie. 
Smoking: Colonial. Twist: Bogie. 

NALL & WiLLtAMs.—Louisville, Ky. Every Day Smoke, 
Canada Navy, Rainbow, 

W HITEMAN-MCNAMARA.—Covington, Ky. Smoking «nd 
Chewing : First Cut, Napper, A Barrel of Money, Red Ear. 
Plug and Twist: Royal Arch, War Club, Wedding Cake, 
Cat Fish, Narrow Gauge, Mums Extra Dry, Badger Fight. 

BERNING & BApDE,.—Govington Ky. Plug: Trotter. Smoking 
and Chewing : Guiding Star. 

CENTRAL TOBACCO Worxks,—St. Louis, Mo. Twist: Western 
Choice, Regulation, Cross Key, Grand Leader, Honey 
Dew, Wage Worker’s Pick, Round Table, Southern 
Choice, 

UNrrep STATES ToBacco Co.—Richmond, Va. Smoking: 
Battle Royal, Queen of the Road. Plug: U.8., Yacht, 
Standard Smoke, Pride of the Navy. 

BUCHANAN & LYALL.—Brooklyn, N. Y. Plug: Planet, 
Boston Gem, Pride of the Regiment. Smoking: Ripple, 
Duplex, World’s Fair, Moonbeam, 4-30, Bunker, Chinook, 
Black Joe, Navy Clippings, Bulls Eye Clippings. 

FRANCIS SHieELDS.—Albany, N. Y. Chewing: Cavendish. 
Smoking: Blue Line. Chewing and Smoking: Sea Spray, 
Even Up, Cottage, White Ash. 

B. PAYN’S Sons.—Albany, N. Y. Cheuing: Straight Tip, 
Grand Central, Pure Stock, Old Stag, Red Jacket, Cham- 
pion, Red Clover, Strawberry, Patent Mild, Seal of 
Albany, Spanish Cross Pipe, B. & M., D. & H., Blue Car, 
Catch Ali 

BLocuH Bros.—Wheeling, W. Va. Chewing and Smoking: 
Mail Pouch. 

THe West VA., Tonacco Co.—Wheeling, W. Va. Smok- 
ing: Red Letter, Wheeling, W. Va., Cut & Dry, Seal of 
W. Va., Nat’l Leaf Scrap, Cabby Long Cut, Xtra Pay. 

SPENCE Bros.—Cincinnati, O. Smoking: Ambrosia, 

AUG. SCHROER.—Cincinnati, O. Smoking: Sure Winner, 
Home Run. 

B. Duwe. & Bro.—Cincinnati, O. 

Mack Tonacco Co,—Cincinnati, O. Smoking and Chewing: 
Day and Night. 

Hurst & LINDEMAN.—Cincinnati, O. 

LUHRMAN & WILBERN.—Cincinnati, O. Smoking ant Chew- 
ing: Volar Bear. 

INTERSTATE ToRAcco Co.—Kansas City, Mo. 

PINKERTON Tonacco Co.—Zanesville, O. 

Gem Crry Tonacco Co,—Dayton, O. Smoking: Scout, Ole 
Virginy, Blue Lion, Silver Moon, 66, Standard Time, 
Economy, Buffalo Long Cut, Cuba Long Cut. 

WRIGHT BRros.—St. Charles, Mo, Plug: Fruit of the Vine, 
Labor’s King. 

Orro Lupwi1G.—Morris, Ill. Serap. 

EDWARD KELLY.—Utica, N. Y. Serap. 

R. WHALEN.—Rochester, N. Y. Fine Cut Chewing: Shield, 
Fancy Stock, Black Jack, Sweet Ivy, Old Settler, Fair 
Queen, Index, Oleander, Aunt Clo, Woodland, Gold Bell, 
Contest, Ramrod, Flower City, Time, Home Rule, Dot. 
Smoking: Dreah Durham, Smoking Car, State Seal, 
Pastime, Imperial, Pretty Poll, Billy Boy, G, & P., 
Diamond W., Old Kentucky, Double Head, Big K., Blue 
Bell, Genesee, Spanish Mixed, Nickel Plate, Bozega, 
Corn Crib, Bow Knot, Special Clippings, Spot Cash. 








COMMISSION MALTHOUSE. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—All commission malthouses of the city. 

Cleveland, 0.—John B. Smith, D. Wachsmann & Co., John 
Kittel, J. H. Griffith & Co, 

Hamilton, 0O.—The Sohnchen Malting Co., Schlosse & Co. 
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Newark, N. J.—Pasaik Malthouse. 


St. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


By Thomas Pollard, Secretary of Elastic Gori 


Bridgeport Elastic W -b Co, 


the month of October, 


Minn.—Hauser & Son Malting Co. 
—Chas. M. Warner. 


Paul, 


ELASTIC GORING, 

M 
gamated Association of the United States. 
Hub Gore Co.,, 
Klastic Web Co., J. H. Buckle y & Son, 
Web Co,, A. C. Woodward's ‘Abington Mills, 
Elastic Fabric Company, 
Bamford Smith & Co, 


Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., 


1807. (The 


thus: Jj, f, m, a, m, ete.) 


RECEIPTS. 


October. 


— 


an 


= 


12 


Cash on hand 
Northern mineral mine workers, tax, i, a 
Pattern makers nat! league, tax, sept........ P 
Blacksmiths helpers 6031, tax, J, a... ae 
Paper carriers prot & ben assn 5783, tax, a, 
National cotton mule spinners, tax, Jj, a, s 
Independent Ice Co, adv ‘ 
Clipsorters 6627, tax, a, 8, 0, 
Chicago V arnish ( ‘0, adv, 
Packers and nailers prot 61 fr, , tax, a, 
Kindling wood workers 6950, tax, oct, Te: ; up Zi 
ac ral labor union 6630, tax, se pt ; fe 
Holders on 6762, tax, oct. hae eee 
Bro of painters and decorators, tax, sept..... 
Bridge & structural iron workers 6083, tux, et 8 
Laundry workers 6936, sup. . 
Amal beer ice & soda water employes 6045, sup. 
Hod carriers 54%, tax, j, Jj, a....... 
Assemblers & adjuste rs Gtid6, rae 
Plate glass workers 6805, tax, sept. 
Tin plate openers 6014, tax, sept, 
P Hi Mayoand Bro, adv 
Fleischman & Co, adv... 
Huckmens prot 6067, sup 
Mosaic & encaustic tile layers 
United bro of leather worke 
tax, sept, He; sup Ibe. 
Intl ty pographical union, tux, sept 
Plate glass workers (065, SUp..... 
— men, hackmen & ex cpressmet 1 6508, 





n, een 














Re; sup ‘ide. ; 





rs on horse goc xls, 


vem J, 


Talnoe (KF la) fe derated trades ¢ ouncil, tax /-. a, 8 
Federal labor union 6709, tax, m, J, j, a, s, o, h, d, 
J, f, m, $1.54; assessme nt le cou i 
Saw mill worke rs 6705, FEDERATIONISTS. 
Federal labor union 69: HM, su 
Riverside Publishing Co, po : 
Amal meat cutters & B Woof N A, sup.. 
Bolt and nut workers 6921, tax, j, a, s, 0, n, 
sup $150 
Saw mill workers prot 67 tax, ja. 
Reed, rattan & wood workers nix, sup 
Federal labor union 67: i, tax, oct 
Gerhard Lang Brewing ¢'o, adv. e 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, adv... 
Screw makers 6585, tax, j, j, a, 8. 
Draymens 6708, sup... 
Federal labor union 6881, sup.. 
Law Reporter Co, adv............... 
Bachman Brewing Co, adv... 
Bill posters and distributors iM, tax, oct. 
Great Falls Ice Co, adv..............c.ccceees 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, oct, 
su » Zhe. 


$1.00; 















United hatte rs of N A, tax, eS oe 
United bro of car pe nters and Joiners, 
Capewell Horse Nail Co, ady. 
Oswego Starch Co, adv. 
Firemens prot 61 30, tax, $1 
Bakers drivers 6968, sup... 
Singer Sewing Mac hine G ‘0, , ad . 
Kilnmen, dippers & sagge rmake rs 652k, tay 
Plate glass workers 6970, sup......... . 
Ironfworkers helpers 6709, tax, sept. 
Casket hardware workers 6461, tax, 








J.j,0 


a,s. 


Amal lace curtain operatives of my tax, 8, 
Coremakers intl union, tax, j, a, baa 
Lathers 6494, tax, oct ................. 
Natl State quarrymen eae 
Amal meat cutters and B W of N vA, tax, a,s. 
Amal woodworkers intl union, tax, ae 
Granite cutters natl union, tax, j, a, 8,0. 


Boston Gore 
Glendale 
Bradshaw Manufacturing Co., 


November 


Weavers Amal- 


Kast Hampton 
and 


1, 1897. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 


$1,889 


62 


months are abbreviated 


29 


> 


Oil well workers 6971, sup.... 

Federal labor union 6925, sup. - oie 

Journeymen tailors union, tax, a, m, Jj, j, a, 8,0. 

Chandelier workers 6913, s, 0, n, d,Jj, f 

Manufacturers & Traders Bank, adv .. 

Cleveland & Whitehill Co, adv. 

Engineers 3, sup 

Buchanan & Lyall, adv 

Cigarmakers natl union, tax, j, J. 

Natl brickmakers alliance, tax, a, s, 0. 

Federal labor union 6812, tax, oet,. 

Horse nail makers p and b 6170, tax, 
sup, $5.00. . 

United neck wear cutters 6939, sup. 

Federal labor union 6972, sup . 

Oneida (N Y) trades & labor assn tax, Jj, a,s.. 

Federal labor union 6308, sup $3.00; FrEDERA 
TIONISTS $1.80. 7 

W N CGiates, adv 

Teamsters and yardmet 


sept, $2.11; 


3796, 





tax, j,a,s 








Structural iron workers 5728, tax, sept, 46e; FED 
ERATIONISTS 75¢ . : 

Federal labor union 6854, sup 

Intl assn of machinists, tax, m,j,j... 

Seamless tube workers 6073, sup 

Lathers 6974, sup. hen 

Lawrence (Mass) Central Labor Union, tax, j, 


of ee.. 
Ship carpe nters and caulkers 6891, sup ; 
Laundry workers 6914, tax, a, 8, 0, 25¢; sup $1.50 
Blacksmith helpers 6981, tnx, cept 
Blue stone machinemens reve % n 
Sprinkler fitters 6179, tax, o, n, d, , 








Dauchy & Co, adv 

Federal labor union 6975, sup 

Plate glass workers 6922, sup ‘ 

Bridge and structural iron workers 6005, tax, 
j,j,a,s 

Hod carriers 5512, tax, 8, o, mn, d 

Oolitic quarry mic 1) GS37, LUX, £,10,2t,B2,88; sup, $2.12 


Brewery engineers and firemens G10, tax, so 


Laune ary workers 6507, tax, july 
BPU 1, sup.. 

A aT 64, sup : 
Federal labor union 6025, tax, a,s 


Boot and shoe workers union, tax, sept 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, a, s, oO, $1.80; 
assessinent, Ge, 
Laboringmens prot 5287, 
Ship carpenters 6076, sup 
Stoneware workers (SSS, 
Eexpressmen and a Hin 
Bro of holders-on 67 
Journeymen barbers int inion, 
Sweet, Orr & Co, adv. 
Am Lasso iron and steel workers, tax, mj J8,8,0 
Drillers, tool dressers and rig builders 6057, tax, 
&, O, I. 
Federal labor union 687 &, 
Oshkosh trades & libore duneil, 
Bricklayers prot S897, tax, oet 


tax, sept 

tax, my Jy J; a, 8, 0 
), tux, j, a, 8. 

8,0 





lax, a,8,0 





tax, j,a,s,o,n,d 
tax,m,j,j,a,syo 


Saw mill workers 6711, tax, j,j,a,s 
Bolt and nut workers 6921, tax, dee 
Federal labor union 6804, tax, s,o, mn, d 


Federal labor union 6054, 
pegeline rs G0, stip 


sup 


Horse nail assorters O11, tax $1440; assess S0e 
Drivers P & B 6229, tax, I, ~ 8 
Coal handlers 6892, tax, 
Lawrence (Mass) centr: at "tabos union, repre- 
sentation. 
Plate glass workers 685, sup 
Federal labor union 6402, tax, j, a, s, $5.80; sup 


$10.00; FEDERATIONISTS $2.25 . 
Federal labor union 6695, tax, s, oOo... 
Natl gold beaters nat! anion, sup 
The woodworkers, electro a 
The tailor, electro ‘ 
Trankmakers prot 6358, tax, 
Federal labor union 6558, tax se 9 
Portsmouth (QO) trades & labor asso, tax, a, s, 0 
Chainmakers 6587, tax, sept. 

Spring workers 6820, tax, oct 

Federal labor union 6635, sup 

Coal employes 6580, tax, m, j, Jj, a,s,o 

Plate glass workers 6970, sup. 

Federal labor union 6064, tax 

Independent Ice Co, ady 

Natl bro of clectrical workers, tax, m,j,j, a, 
Gill net fisherman 6806, tax, m,j,j,a,s, 0, 
Laundry workers 5580, tax, a, s, o 
American federation of musicians, 
Federal labor union 6977, sup 
Casting dressers prot 68H, tax, s, 0, n 
United hatters of N A, tax, oct 
Federal labor union 6877, tax, oct 
Seamless tube workers 6973, sup.. 
John R. Williams Co, adv. 
United mine workers of am, 

m, j,j, a, 8, 0, $20, a sment $140. .” 

Intl union’ of bie yele workers, tax, m, j, J, a, 8,0 





s, 0 


tax, a, 8,0 


tax, nm. G, 3, £ m, a, 












00 


00 


1 30 
1 60 


1 98 
28 39 


2 10 
1 02 
10 00 
1 9% 
i 05 
oH) 





120 (0 


10 00 


18 0D 
65 
5 00 
70 
70 
68 
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ww 
20 


6 00 
5 00 


110 
7 
26 


Ob 


oo 
4} 
15 00 
1G 
5 00 
Ls 0 


560 00 
8 37 
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Saw mill workers 6795, tax, 8, 0.............. 
Photographers 6824, tax, j, @,8,0........ 
Federal labor 6906, tax, j, j, a, 8 am 
Trojan Shirtand Collar Co, adv........... 
Laundry workers 52H, tax, j, a, s 
Railway Conductor, electro............ 
Boiler Makers Journal, electro. ... 
Amal society of carpenters & joine rs, tax, s, 
Pattern makers natl league, tax, oct 
Porcelain workers prot 6978, sup... 
Plate glass workers 6979, —_.. : 
Federal labor union 6729, tax, om “2... 
Intl union of bicycle workers, sup 
Se rew makers 6 assessment... 

le knife grinde rs natl union, tax, i, j,a, 
assessment $2.25 ‘ 
Mine workers 8, sup sinestuls 
Cotton & woolen work tax, oe a, 8, o 
Slate and tile roofers 5177, tax, a, s, 0, d. 
Metal polishers, buffers, pl ster rs & B w ‘tax, m, 




















r fitters 6087, tax, ‘a, 8, 0, 
Bro of railroad trainmen, e lee tro. ane 
Federal labor union 6929, tax, oct.. 
Drummond Tobacco Co, ‘adv. 
Intl em of journeymen horseshoe rs, tax, b, 
7 ee 
Amal beer, ice and soda wate re m, 6045, tax, 8,0 
Machinists journal, electro....... 
Natl union of united brewe y workmen, 
a, 8, O, $100; assessment $100... 
Millmen 6880, tax, 
Teamsters 6771, t . 
Oil dealers prot 573, tax, j, a, , . 
Meadville (Pa) central labor euien, tax, m, a, 
eR RS ee eer 
Fruit and vegetable peddle rs 6835, tax, j,Jj,a, 
Mattress makers 68, tax, 8,0, m...... 
Tank makers prot 6865, tax, o, n, d, $i. 32; 
Federal labor union 6808, tax, j,a,8 
Northern mineral mine workers, tax, sept 
Brush makers prot 6980, sup.... 
Block pavers, 6081 sup...... 
H Clausen & Son Brewing Co, adv... — 
United labor league of Phila, tax, m, JJ j,a,s,o 
Patent tinners 6982, sup.. ' 
Tinners and slaters 6940, tax, oct, Re: Ss “Be 
San Antonio (Tex) trades council, tax. hy my Pe n,d 
Freight handlers 6527, tax, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0. 
Thos Glover, adv.. sine ‘ 
Laundry workers prot 6983, sUp...... 
Milk peddlers prot 69 i 
Patent machine tinners 6047, 
St Paul trades & labor asse mbly, 
m, j,j, a, 8, 0,n,d... ‘ a 
Chainmuakers 6587, tax, oc Sapleaeein es 
Arch wire, iron & metal workers 661 
Plate glass workers 6022, tax, oct, # 
(jas meter workers 6828, tax, J, a, 8, 0 
Retail clerks natl prot asso, tax, j, as, o 
Chattanooga central labor union, tax, n, d, j 
Glaziers and glass workers 6821, tax, j, as, 0. 
Milwaukee federated trades council, tax, n, d, 
j, fm, j 
rictave treme ta 
Ship carpenters and ¢ ‘aulkers ixol, 
Tin plate workers 6084, s ‘ 
Saw mill workers prot . tax, oct 
Ithaca (N Y) central labor union, tax, 
o,n, d,j, fm, a,m. 
Bro of holders-on 6854, 
Federal labor union 6121, tax, m, j, j, a, 8, 0 
Paving department 6751, tax, s, 0... 
Federal —— union 6549, tax, oct ‘ 
Federal labor union 6873, tax, j, a, 8, 0... 
Tin plate workers 6014, tax, oct, 34c; sup $1.00, 
Washington (D ©) central labor union, tax, 
i Mh i We Dances 
Rochester (N Y) trades ass mbly 
Laborers prot 6862, tax, J, a, 8, 0. 
Federal labor union 6582, tax, a, m, ‘ Jas 
Federal labor union 6749, tax, a, s, o, n, d, 
United bro of leather workers on horse Koods, 
tax, oct. i 
Newspape r carrie rs 68 >», tax, j, J, a, 8, o 3 
Bridge and ores tural iron’ worke rs 661, tax, 
j, a, 8, 0, n, 
Vie tor (Col) ‘ean s asse embly, tax, m,j,J, a, 8, 
OM, Ge Be a pitinelan tepid 
Theatrical stage e ‘mplo res 6086, op. 
Federal labor union 6987, sup. . e 
Federal labor union 6623, tax, 8, 0. : : 
Chicago federation of labor, ‘tax, i, i, a, 8,0, n 
Kansas City (Mo) industrial council, tax, n, d, 
j, f, m,a, m,j,j, a. 8, 0 
Mosaic and éncaustic tile laye rs and helpe rs 
6988, sup .... ; -s . 
Federal labor union 6080.... 22.00.2622: eneut 
Blacksmiths helpers 6931, tax, oct................ 
Intl longshoremens asso, tax, n, d,j, f, m, a, m, 
Di i aknpeds vieuhebdkud suwse damsateresesatwts 





tax, j, 











Ss 





; sup ‘“ 








“tax, oct 
tax, j, f, m, a, 





tax, s,o0 
*; sup $1.90.. 











.m, a, m JJ ,4,8,0 
tux, a,8,0,n, d 





j,J, a, 8, 


tax, j, a, 8. 


aX Ma dadity 8,0 
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Automatic sprinkler, pipe fitters and helpers 
TED Ml ninnhnastahomens seene 
Federal labor union 6876, tax; a, m sd |: ‘A, 8,0,n, d 


Eneaustic tile layers 6829, tax, = eee 
Jacksonville (F ia) central labor SR tax, 
s, o,n,d,j, f, m, a, m,j,j.. hast 


Packers and naile we prot 61, ‘sup. 
Federal labor union 6617, tax, j, a, s, Ge; 
ment 2c, aaen 
pone mblers & adjusters doa, sup. 
Lathers 684, tax, m, J, Jj, a, 8, 0, n, d. 
Can solderers prot 6706, tax. . a, 8, 0, 
assessment die... . aes 
Montreal (Can) federated trades & labor coun- 
cil, tax, a, s,o = lac 
Flour millers ‘prot 6920, tax, oct. 
Elastic *goring we avers amalgamate d assn, tax, 
FEDERATIONIST MOec.. 

» federationist of labor, represe ew; 
Natl union of steam engineers, tax, m, j, J, a, 8, 
0, S10.85; sup Be.. . 

Intl typographic al union, tax, oct 

Iron molders union of N * tax, mn, j,j, a, 8,0 

Teamsters and helpers 5086, tax, m, JJ, a, 8,0 

Federal labor union 6801, tax, oct, ama 

( ‘om position roofers 6791, tax, f, m, m,j,JjJ,a, 

40; assessment 75e. : 

ers 6870, tax, sep. 

Utah federation of labor. tax, Jj, 

Horse nail workers P & B 617 70; lax. “oct 

Federal labor ara ook, M62, tax, 8,0, n, d 

Federal labor union 60541, tax, se a. 

Federal labor union 6640, tax, s, o 

St Joseph (Mo) central labor union, tax, ff 
s,0O,n 

Button workers prot R61, ‘tax, j, a, 8. 

Fishermens prot 6407, tux, 8, O, Ay 

Jacksonville (Fla) ce ntral labor we su 

Federal labor union 6674, tax, j, J ro as- 
sessment 20¢ ; 

Theatrical stage employes natl alliance, tax, a 
f, mm, a, m,j, J, a,8, 0, n, d, $60, asse week $20 

United neck wear ¢ utte rs dune, tax, a, 8,0 

Illinois state federation of labor, cae 

United assn jJourneymen plumbe rs, gas fitters 
ete, sup, ave 

Inti bro of blacksmiths, sup 

FEDERATIONISTS 

Small supplies 

Subscriptions 


ASSESS- 


n, d, $3.18; 











Total 
EXPENSES. 


October. 


By one month’s rent in advance, Chas, KE. Banes 

Organizing expenses, Herschel Abbott 

Daily papers for office, F M Seott 

Telegram, Postal Telegraph Cable Co 

Ice, Grent Falls Ice Co 

lream no 2 letter paper, Smith Premier Ty pe- 
writer Co , 

Te legrams, Postal Telegraph Cable ¢ 

2 half tone cuts, F BColver 


Telegrams, Western Union Te ‘legraph Co 


Washington Gas Light Co 

1 doz dix hex, Me: 1 doz blue 
', m pl letter 
; KR P Andrews 


(ius light, 

I gt mucilage, We; 
fabers, He; '4 doz erase rs, a: 
has, We; '¢ doz letter pads, 4 
& Co — 

1,000 folders (outlines), Rady & Watson 

Street car tickets, WF Tr Jr 

Printing Oct FEPERATIONIST, Law Reporter Co 

Furnishing 2,000 2c stampe dj envelopes, and 
printing, yd Reporter Co 

Printing 2,000 2c stamped enve > 8, , $4.18; 2 pen 
holders, l0c; i qt Carter’s ink, 2.000 16 let- 
ter circulars, $8.50; 1,500 post ge ulars, $4; 
1 box bands and | doz pads, i7c; 600 lists of or: 
ganizers, $6.75, printing 2,000 le stamped en- 
velopes, $2.44; 2,000 letter heads, $9.50; 2 electros 
of labels, $8; 30 proofs, We; 1,025 clasp envel- 
opes, $12; 2 electros of labels, $3; 1 sponge cup 
and sponge, 15c; 300 sheets of paper, 60c; | box 
rubber bands, 35e; 2,0004 pese constitutions, $24; 
summing 13,000 labels, $1; 1 half-tone photos, 

; 1,000 2e stamped enve RA, $22.16; printing 

i 000 : Ze stamped envelopes, $2.34; 2 electros of 























labe ‘Is, $3; | half-tone of photo, $2, Law Repor- 
ter Co watts . . 
100 2c stamps, James P, Willett 


Eexpressage, Adams Express Co.. 

7 electros, W C Newton & C o, Wash 

Wile stamps and 25 2c stamps, Jame s P Willett 
100 no 15 gold seals, E Morrison rape rCo 
Ribbon, W F Ashley... : 

Toilet supplie s, Fow ler Mfg Co 

Telegrams, W estern Union Tel Co.. 
Expressage, J G Miller........... 


Street car tickets, W F Ashley, Te ahaa ; 
Donation, united mine workers fae ; 
100 2c stamps, James P Willett........... nace 
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25. 24 doz cabinet indexes, Amberg File & Index Co, $2 00 

26. Comm, on adv, Thos Glover 19 00 

Org anizing expe nses, S. A. Wilson... 10 00 

27.. Contributed article Fusataro T: ikano ; 1 00 

w). Extra postage . Post Office on 
Organizing e x pe nses miners at Hazleton, Frank 

J Weber 7 37 
Organizing expenses miners at W Va, Chris 

vans ‘ 205 8) 

Organizing expenses, William A Carney . 1 
Organizing expenses and railroad fare, ete, 

Samuel Gompers ; 70 85 

extra typewriting, FO Lovett 1” 

Donation, Jacksonville( Flajcentral labor union 10 00 

By lmonth’s salary, Samuel Gompers 1 00 

By | imonth’s salary, Frank Morrison 125 00 

By 5 weeks’ salary, W A O'Brien 7 38 

oe 6 “ Ti JI Kelly 1 OO 

“4s “ W F Ashley, Jr 30 00 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 7% 

Total $2,051 77 

RECAPITULATION, 

Cash on hand Oetober I $1,889 20 

Receipts for Qetober : 806 oe 

Total $5,746 21 

EX penses 2,051 77 


* Balance S5,00048 44 


THE BOOK OF THE ROYAL BLUE, 


The “ Book of the Royal Blue,” issued by the Passenger 
Department of the’ Baltimore and Ohio R. Ri, has made its 
initial appearance with the October number, and is un 
doubtedly, the most creditable magazine of its nature pub- 
lished. Aside from being a model example of modern 
typography. it is most interesting as to its contents. A 
field for interesting literature is certainly offered by the 
Baltimore and Ohio R. RR. because it is the oldest railway 
in the United States ; is foremost in historical prominence, 
and is rich in magnificent scenery, The latter especially 
affords an endess scope for illustrations, and the magazine 
has started on its venture with all these points full in hand. 

Copies can be obtained by enclosing four (4) cents in 
stamps to the Advertising Department, Baltimore and Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS SAVINGS & INVESTMENT CO., 
at 36 Circle st., is based on a solid foundation; its growth 
being sure and steady. They have no expense fund, there- 
fore no deductions made on withdrawal, Dividends ar: 

credited on Pass-books every six months, so that a member 
knows What his credits are to a cent, *,* 


oe Lh gf porn 


Prompt Service. Special terms when desired. 
Inventors Assisted. 


EK. T. SILVIUS & CO. 
PATENT SOLICITORS. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 





Talbott Block. 
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Kingsfords ~ 
Oswego Starch, 


HIGHES AWA 
“es, CHICAGO — 


~LONDON. 489% PHILADELPHIA. 
T.KINGSFORD & SON.. Osweco.NY.USA 


‘AWONO23 0009 Si Aurwnd is3g 
wr 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 




















The Law Reporter Co. 


of Washington, D.C., strives to be the 
best Union Office in the city, and wants 
all your U. biz. 

Printers and Stationers, 518 5th Street, 
n. w., M. W. Moore, Manager. Allied 
Label Office The Pusher. 





WE COLLECT BAD DEBTS. 


We make collections in all parts 
of the United States. No membership 
fee. Send stamp for particulars. At- 
torneys wanted in every county seat, 
Send all your Indiana claims to 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Collecti g and Reporting Agency 


39-40 Journal Bidg., Indiavapolis. 





BIG 4 ROUTE. 


The Old Established Sleeping-Car Line to 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Big Four and C. & O. still run through sleepers, 
leaving Indianapolis, daily, at 6.20 p. m., reaching 
Washington next afternoon at 3.45 p. m. 

Returning, leave Washington at 2.20 p. m., reach 
Indianapolis (1.40 next morning. 

This is the short line from Indianapolis to Wash 
ington. 

Splendid dining cars attached to these trains, both 
on Big Four and C. & O. 

For tickets and sleeping-car space call at Big Four 
offices, No. 1 East Washington street and Union 
Station. H. M. BRONSON, A. G. P. A. 


Caveats, Trade-Marks 

and Copyrights prompt 

ly secured. Inventors 

assisted ; Companies formed; Patents sold on com- 

mission. Write for Circulars, 8% 8 8 Ss & 
JOHN S. DUFFIE & CO., 

802 F Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


COLLECTION AND CLAIM AGENCY 


Claims before any of the Executive Depart- 











ments prosecuted, and Pension Claims 





promptly attended to. I am a recognized 





Attorney before all branches of the Interior 





Department and the Departments of the 
Government. *% % #8 8 SM SR 


T. H. BROOKE, 
426 5TH ST..N.W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 











RALSTON & STDDONS, 
Allorneys at J.aw, 
Loan and Trust Building, 


Washington, D. C. 


J. H. Ralston. 
F.L. Siddons 





